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DID  YOU  KNOW 

80%  OF  DAILY  DEAL 
PURCHASES  COME  FROM 
THE  DAILY  DEAL  EMAIL? 


That's  why  our  DEADLINE  DEALS  PLATFORM  is  getting 
rave  reviews  for  its  unique  email  integration  and  much  more. 


DATABASE 

DEVELOPMENT 

with  contests, 
promotions  and  incentives 


EMAIL 

INTEGRATION 


email  included,  with  no-cost, 
one-click  efficiency 
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IDEAL  DEALS 

with  customization, 
direct  merchant  payments 
and  more 


ONGOING 

ENGAGEMENT 

with  personalization, 
social  media  and  more 


SEE  WHY  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  LOVING  DEADLINE  DEALS! 
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FOR  UPDATES 


There’s  a  lot  more  to  Editor  & 

Publisher  \\\3n  paper  and  ink.  Visit 
our  website  for  daily  news  updates 
and  exclusive  content  you  won’t  find  any¬ 
where  else.  Our  jobs  site  and  white  pages 
feature  useful  resources  for  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  professionals.  You  can  also  access 
our  digital  edition  for  the  business  news  you 
need  anytime,  anywhere.  Bookmark  us  today. 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 
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EDITORIAL 


Story-generating  software  is  increasing  its  reach  into  newsrooms 


NPR  recently  ran  the 

headline,  “‘Robot  journalist’ 
out-writes  human  sports 
reporter.”  A  bit  misleading,  as  the  hu¬ 
man  sports  writer  in  question 
was  an  untrained  journalist,  not  a 
professional  sports  reporter,  and  the 
story  was  a  PR  piece  distributed  by 
the  losing  team.  Nonetheless,  the 
scenario  raises  some  interesting 
challenges  and  opportunities. 

The  story  reported  the  result  of  a 
college  baseball  game  in  which 
University  of  Virginia  player  Will 
Roberts  pitched  a  perfect  game 
against  George  Washington 
University.  A  dream  story  for  sports 
writers,  especially  since  the  last 
perfectly  pitched  NCAA  game  was  in 
2002.  Instead  of  a  powerful  headline 
and  celebrated  lead,  the  writer 
buried  the  accomplishment  in  the 
second-to-last  paragraph. 

Because  the  major  focus  of  the  story 
was  neglected,  it  w^as  widely  assumed 
to  be  machine  generated.  After  all,  a 
human  being  couldn’t  possibly  miss 
the  value  of  a  no-hitter,  right? 

Enter  Narrative  Science,  creators 
of  software  that  “generates  news  sto¬ 
ries  and  headlines  —  at  scale  and 
without  human  authoring  or  edit¬ 
ing.”  The  Big  Ten  Network’s  website 
regularly  runs  the  company’s  byline 
for  baseball  and  softball  stories. 

Narrative  Science  set  out  to  prove 
its  technology  could  produce  a  better 
story  than  the  human  challenger. 
They  gathered  the  original  facts  and 
games  statistics,  fed  them  into  the 
system,  and  viola,  the  outcome  was  a 
success.  Both  headline  and  lead 
identified  the  importance  of  a  no 


hitter  —  Robots  1,  Humans  0. 

Below  is  the  resulting  text: 

“Tuesday  was  a  great  day  for  W.  Roberts,  as  the 
junior  pitcher  threw  a  perfect  game  to  carry  Virginia 
to  a  2-0  victory  over  George  Washington  at 
Davenport  Field. 

Twenty-seven  Colonials  came  to  the  plate  and  the 
Virginia  pitcher  vanquished  them  all,  pitching  a  per¬ 
fect  game.  He  struck  out  10  batters  while  recording 
his  momentous  feat.  Roberts  got  Ryan  Thomas  to 
ground  out  for  the  final  out  of  the  game. 

Tom  Gately  came  up  short  on  the  rubber  for  the 
Colonials,  recording  a  loss.  He  went  three  innings, 
walked  two,  struck  out  one,  and  allowed  two  runs. 

The  Cavaliers  went  up  for  good  in  the  fourth, 
scoring  two  runs  on  a  fielder's  choice  and  a  balk.  ” 

Not  a  bad  story  from  a  robot. 
Editors  compiling  a  sports  round-up 
section  would  probably  prefer  this 
computer-generated  story  over  an 
anemic  human-generated  press 
release  any  day. 

What’s  disconcerting  to  writers  is 
that  Narrative  Science  is  expanding 
beyond  sports  stories.  The  technology 
can  be  applied  to  a  broad  range  of 
content  categories,  and  the  company 
is  branching  into  new  areas  every  day. 

I  certainly  hope  Narrative  Science’s 
contributions  to  the  newsroom  are 
limited  to  round-ups,  financial 
reports,  and  real  estate  analyses.  I 
can’t  imagine  “robots”  writing  the 
colorful,  entertaining  sports  head¬ 
lines  that  only  humans  can  write  and 
only  humans  can  enjoy: 

•  “Cleveland’s  Colon  has  emerged 
smelling  like  a  rose” 

•  “Ruler  can’t  measure  Johnson’s 
impact” 

•  “Yankees’  Wang  hit  hard  by 
Rangers” 

Long  live  sports  writer’s  tongue- 
in-cheek  references  to  the  male 
anatomy.  —  JF  ll 
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Digimarc  Discover™  is 
putting  an  end  to  the 
static,  offline  reading 
experience  -  uniting 
print,  mobile  and  Web 
initiatives  by  connecting 
print  to  the  digital 
world  on  the  device 
we  carry  with  us  24/7 
-our  smartphone. 

Bring  your  readers  back  to  print. 
Give  them  the  interactive,  multi- 
media  experiences  they  want 
from  articles  and  ads  -  things  like 
view  a  video,  share  with  a  friend, 
comment  on  a  story,  get  additional 
information,  and  place  an  order  - 
all  from  your  printed  newspaper. 


Close  the  sale  for  your  advertisers 

Imagine  readers  using  their 
smartphone  to. access  detailed 
product  information,  consumer 
ratings,  videos,  and  special 
promotions  directly  from  printed 
ads.  With  Digimarc  Discover, 
print  ads  are  now  actionable  and 
measureable  like  never  before. 

How  is  Digimarc  Discover  different? 

•  Unlike  barcodes  and  tags,  there  is 
no  loss  of  valuable  space  and  no 
negative  impact  to  design  and  layout. 

•  Readers  are  instantly  connected  to 
the  additional  online  content  without 
having  to  take  a  picture,  email  it 

off,  and  wait  for  a  response. 

•  Easy  trials  through  the  Digimarc 
Discover  Online  Services  Portal, 

now  free  through  the  end  of  May.  ' 


D 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF. 

THIS  AD  IS  INTERACTIVE. 

Download  the  Digimarc  Discover 
mobile  app  from  the  iTunes 
App  Store  or  Android  Market 
and  follow  the  directions. 
Experience  this  ad  come  to  life. 

Learn  how  simple  it  is  to  get  started 
at  www.digimarc.com/online. 


DIGIMARC 


fc~0  M  M  E  N  T  S  &  CORRESPONDENCE 


I  WAS  THRILLED  THAT  YOU  NAMED 

The  Press  of  Atlantic  City  as  one 
of  your  top  10  that  “do  it  right” 
(March  2011).  I  think  the  Press 
deserves  your  accolades.  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  spent  the  last  10 
months  writing  as  one  of  their  mom 
bloggers.  Unfortunately,  the  editors 
recently  decided  to  do  away  with  the 
MomsJerseyShore.com  feature  and 
the  mom  blogs  due  to  low  marketing 
revenue,  but  it  was  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  someone  like  me  with 
very  limited  publishing  experience.  I 
had  a  blast,  and  now  I  have  more 
than  65  clips! 

I  just  wanted  you  to  know  that  you 
made  my  day  by  citing  the  mom 
bloggers  in  your  article.  Thank  you! 

ROBYN  MARGULIS 
NORTHFIELD,  N.J. 


lEFTOVT 

I  WAS  DUMBFOUNDED  BY  THE  STORY 
“Universal  Uclick  Takes  the  Reins,”  in 
your  April  2011  issue. 

You  quoted  Lisa  Wilson  as  saying 
“there  can  be  only  two  major  players 
now  in  newspaper  syndication,”  and 
you  did  not  report  about  anyone 
other  than  King  Features  and  the 
new  Universal  Uclick,  i.e..  Universal 
plus  United. 

What  about  Creators  Syndicate? 

We  have  more  sales  to  newspapers 
in  more  categories  than  either  King 
or  Universal.  This  is  especially  true 
with  editorial  cartoonists,  where  we 
have  more  Pulitzer  Prizes  than  either 
King  or  Universal,  with  Mike 
Luckovich,  Michael  Ramirez,  Steve 
Breen,  Steve  Benson,  Steve  Kelley, 
GaTy  Varvel,  Bob  Gorrell,  Chip  Bok, 
Steve  Sack,  and  many  more  incredi¬ 
bly  talented  and  popular  artists. 

We  have  the  No.  1  horoscope  in  the 


DON’T  MISS 

If  you’re  in  the  L.A.  area  this 
month,  be  sure  to  stop  by  the 
Queer)  Mary  in  Long  Beach  for  a 
special  exhibition  celebrating  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Press 
Photographers  Association  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles. 

The  “75th  Anniversary  Historical 
Photo  Exhibit"  features  more  than 
125  photographs  taken  by 
members  of  the  association, 
documenting  events  throughout 
the  world.  The  show  runs  through 
May  31,  and  is  open  to  all  Queen 
Mary  visitors  (general  admission, 
$24.95). 

Incidentally,  the  Queen  Mary  is 
also  celebrating  a  75th  anniver¬ 
sary:  The  ship’s  maiden  voyage 
was  May  27,  1936. 


country,  “Horoscopes  by  Holiday,” 
and  the  “Annie’s  Mailbox”  and  “Dear 
Margo”  advice  columns  reach  tens  of 
millions  of  readers  every  week.  Our 
lineup  includes  best-selling  authors 
Teresa  Strasser,  William  Moyers  on 
addiction,  Bruce  Cameron  (recently 
named  the  2011  Columnist  of  the 
Year  by  the  National  Society  of 
Newspaper  Columnists),  and  John 
Gray,  author  of  “Men  Are  from  Mars, 
Women  Are  from  Venus.” 

We  are  highly  competitive  on  the 
comics  pages,  with  “B.C.,”  “Wizard  of 
Id,”  “Rubes,”  “Speed  Bump,”  “Ballard 
Street,”  “One  Big  Happy,”  “Dogs  of  C- 
Kennel,”  “Agnes,”  “The  Other  Coast,” 
“Archie,”  “Rugrats,”  “Dog  Eat  Doug,” 
“Diamond  Lil,”  “Zack  Hill,”  “On  a 
Claire  Day,”  “Ask  Shagg,” 

“Momma,”  “Free  Range,”  “Scary 
Gary,”  “The  Barn,”  “Chuckle  Bros,” 
“Herb  and  Jamaal,”  “Wee  Pals,” 
“Strange  Brew,”  “The  Meaning  of 
Lila,”  “Daddy’s  Home,” 


“Heathcliff,”  “Andy  Capp,”  and  many 
others. 

We  are  all  over  the  nation’s 
editorial  and  op-ed  pages,  with 
Bill  O’Reilly,  Michelle  Malkin, 
Michael  Barone,  Susan  Estrich, 
Mona  Charen,  Thomas  Sowell, 

Mark  Shields,  Walter  Williams, 
Connie  Schultz,  Steve  Chapman, 
Jacob  Sullum,  Froma  Harrop, 

Lenore  Skenazy,  Larry  Elder,  Jim 
j  Hightower,  Debra  Saunders,  Roger 
I  Simon,  Suzanne  Fields,  Robert 
Scheer,  Phyllis  Schlafly,  Alexander 
Cockburn,  Brent  Bozell,  Pat 
i  Buchanan,  Linda  Chavez,  David 
Limbaugh,  Chuck  Norris,  John 
Stossel,  Tony  Blankley,  Oliver  North, 
David  Sirota,  Roland  Martin,  Larry 
Kudlow,  and  many  more.  We  also 
;  syndicated  Hillary  Clinton  when  she 
I  wrote  a  column  while  first  lady, 
j  We  run  Creators  News  Service, 

I  formerly  Copley  News  Service, 

;  which  appears  in  more  than  a  thou- 
!  sand  papers,  and  our  crossword  and 
j  sudoku  puzzles  are  among  the  top  in 
j  the  nation. 

i  We  have  spent  the  past  quarter- 
I  century  building  a  major  syndicate, 

I  and  your  reporter  depreciated 
everything  we  have  done  at  Creators 
Syndicate.  In  writing  about 
1  Universal,  Rob  Tornoe  stated  his 
i  incorrect  opinion  as  fact:  “The  move 
i  reduces  the  number  of  large 
j  sjTidicates  providing  content  to 
I  newspapers  from  three  to  two,  with 
i  King  Features  being  the  other.” 
i  That’s  just  not  true. 

I  If  outside  experts  who  specialize 
[  in  market  share  analysis  of  indus- 
I  tries  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
I  syndication  industry.  Creators 
i  Syndicate  would  unequivocally  be 
I  classified  as  a  major  player. 

If  anything,  we  are  in  the 
:  strongest  possible  position,  because 
[  we  are  the  only  major  syndicate 
I  where  “everybody  knows  your 
I  name,”  which  is  the  theme  of  our 
j  company  today. 

RICK  NEWCOMBE 

PRESIDENT 
CREATORS  SYNDICATE 

Email;  kristina@editorandpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  “Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 

17782  Cowan,  Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include 
your  name,  tide,  city  and  state,  and  email  address. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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text  mining 
audience  development 


Segment,  personalise 
and  convert  your  audience 

Do  you  really  know  your  customers? 

Can  you  connect  with  them  across  any  channel? 

The  integrated  solution  set  from  Atex  enables  you  to 
truly  target  and  interact  with  your  audience,  resulting  in 
driving  more  traffic  and  increasing  your  revenues  while 
automating  your  publishing  processes  and  optimising 
your  existing  content  across  all  platforms. 


To  find  out  how  we  can  maximise  your 
business  potential,  visit  our  website: 

vwv  atex.com 


F  Drive  more  traffic 
F  Increase  stickiness 
F  M^^se  content 
F  Publish  to  any  device 
F  Contextual  advertising 
F  Single  view  of  customer 
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Look  Ahead 


Online  yellow  pages  service 
partners  with  newspapers 


Google,  or  Craigslist.  “With  the 
exception  of  some  sites  that  offer 
reviews,  customers  are  forced  to  do 
the  work  to  get  all  four  questions 
answered  in  order  to  make  a  buy¬ 
ing  decision,”  Lester  said. 

There  are  other  online  services 
such  as  RedBeacon,  MiNeeds,  and 
Thumbtack  that  offer  similar 
propositions  to  WhoCanHelp. 

The  difference  is  those  sites  have  a 
pay-to-play  business  model  in 
which  service  providers  must  pay  a 
percentage  of  every  project  to  the 
company,  pay  for  a  certain  amount 
of  leads  each  month,  or  charge 
consumers  to  view  rating  informa¬ 
tion.  “The  pay-to-play  model  is 
the  obvious  way  to  monetize  but 
may  also  offer  up  some  barriers  to 
adoption  when  buyers  and  sellers 
refuse  to  pay  to  use  the  site,”  Lester 
said. 

WhoCanHelp.com  was  started  in 
Missoula,  Mont.,  and  has  a  unique 
business  model  that  allows  buyers 
and  sellers  to  interact  and  transact 
for  free,  like  Craigslist.  The  compa¬ 
ny  claims  to  be  the  platform  that 
will  truly  disrupt  the  yellow  pages 
market  space. 

The  site’s  public  launch  was  in 
May  2010,  and  it  has  seen  healthy 
growth  in  its  user  base  —  21  per- 

contimied  on  nex  t  page 


TEXAS 

CROSSWORD 


BY  HEIDI  KULICKE 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  LEAI^  FAUCET 

fixed?  Want  to  hire  someone 
for  yard  maintenance? 
Looking  for  an  affordable  attorney? 
WhoCanHelp.com  serves  as  a  go-to 
site  for  customers  with  service 
needs.  Local  businesses  can  reach 
the  online  demographic  by  bidding 
on  a  project.  If  the  customer  likes 
the  bid,  then  the  two  are  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  site  w  ants  to  partner  with 
newspapers  to  get  the  w'ord  out  — 
providing  a  revenue  opportunity 
for  papers  that  have  been  histori¬ 
cally  challengedw’hen  attempting  to 
penetrate  the  yellow  pages  market 
space,  according  to  Scott  Lester  of 
WhoCanHelp.com. 

Lester,  who  has  worked  in 
reporting  and  advertising  for 
newspapers,  said  customers  have 
four  questions  that  must  be 
answ'ered  w'hen  they  have  a  service 
need:  who  can  do  it,  when  can  it  be 
done,  how  much  will  it  cost,  and 
most  importantly,  is  the  service 
provider  reputable.  Traditionally, 
customers  had  a  static  printed  list 
or  basic  online  platform  to  work 
with,  such  as  the  yellow  pages. 


BY  KRISTINA  ACKERMANN 

IT’S  NO  SECRET  THAT  TEXANS  ARE 

proud  of  their  heritage,  but  two 
brothers  have  taken  that  pride 
even  further  by  mixing  home-state 
pride  with  educational  puzzles. 

Charley  and  Guy  Orbison  started 
the  Texas  Crossword  puzzle  nearly  20 
years  ago  by  pitching  the  idea  to  every 
newspaper  in  the  state.  The  puzzle  is 
formed  in  the  famous  shape  of  Texas, 
an  eye-catcher  that  encouraged  16 
new'spapers  to  subscribe  in  the  first 
year.  At  the  height  of  its  popularitv’, 
the  puzzle  was  syndicated  in  almost 
100  papers,  and  even  after  the  eco¬ 
nomic  dowTitum  it  is  going  strong 
with  79  papers  printing  the  puzzle  — 
including  the  Haps  Free  Press. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Press, 
Charley  said  he  and  his  brother  .start¬ 
ed  by  bujing  dozens  of  books  about 
Texas  and  building  a  database  of 
information.  “After  the  words  go  in 
the  puzzle,  the  clue  wiiting  begins. 
Texas  is  so  big  and  diverse,  I  really 
believe  that  if  space  were  not  an  issue 
we  could  wTite  a  Te.xas  clue  for  just 
about  any  word  you  could  come  up 

continued  on  next  page 
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We  give  your  content 


Publishing  to  the  Web,  mobile  devices,  print,  or 
whatever  is  next,  MediaSpan  has  your  solution. 


Mk'DIAS 


M  E  D  I  A  S  PAN 

M  EDI  AS  PANGROUP.  COM 
'isit  our  website  today  to  find  out  how  we  can  help  transform  your  business. 


Our  complete  suite  of  publishing  tools  include: 


^iWcsscngt^ 


^  Advertising 
^  Circulation 
^  Editorial 
^  Production 
^  Website 

✓  Email  Marketing 
^  Design  Services 

✓  Video  &  Audio  Streaming 

Focus  On: 

✓  Marketplace  success! 

MediaSpan  has  been  delivering  cost  effective  and  feature  rich 
solutions  to  over  4,000  customers  since  1968. 

As  a  testament  to  our  continued  market  success  we  have 
started  201 1  with  a  bang! 

Highlights  from  the  first  quarter  include: 

•  60  sites  go  live  with  one  or  more  MediaSpan  products. 

•The  installation  of  our  first  SaaS  advertising  customers 

including: 

•  L’Acadia  Nouvelle  and  Golf  Week  Magazine 

•  Dix  Communications  announces  they  will  install  165  seats  of 
IQue  and  33  seats  of  Production  Manager  Pro  across  their 
entire  enterprise. 

•The  release  of  SkyQue  our  newest  SaaS  based  editorial 
system. 


From  the  Archive 


continued from  page 
8,  Service  Providers... 
cent  per  month. 

Users  see  an  average 
of  2.5  offers  per  post. 

In  November  2010 
the  company  began 
selling  display 
advertising  in  its 
home  market.  In 
four  months’  time, 

$20,000  in  new 
display  advertising 
has  been  sold  with 
the  average  ticket 
price  of  $1,267  per 
contract.  Many  of 
the  advertisers  were  shifting 
their  budget  from  yellow  pages 
and  had  heard  about  and  used 
WhoCanHelp.com. 

“We’ve  had  most  of  our  success 
with  traditional  yellow  pages 
advertisers  like  attorneys  and  auto 
repair  shops,”  Lester  said.  • 

Although  the  company’s  initial 
market  strategy  was  to  partner 
with  chambers  of  commerce, 
media  partnerships  appear  to  be 
more  viable  in  the  long  term. 


continued from  page  8 

with,”  Charley  told  reporter  David 

White. 

The  brothers  don’t  rely  on  the 
crossword  for  their  income  — 

Charley  is  a  former  television 
journalist  who  now  w'orks  in  the 
Criminal  District  Attorney’s  office  in 
Denton  County,  Texas,  while  Guy  is  a 
preacher  in  Durango,  Colo.  —  rather, 
it’s  all  about  fostering  “the  great  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  greatest  state  in  the 
Union.”  Can’t  mess  with  that.  i 


Find  Local  Service  Professionals 


,  Lester  said. 

WhoCanHelp.com  has  contract- 
j  ed  with  Hagadone  Newspaper 


Group  in  Northwest  Montana. 
Under  the  agreement,  the 
newspapers  advertise 
WhoCanHelp.com  in  the 
classifieds  section  to  gain  critical 
mass.  Once  the  marketplace  is 
up  and  running,  the  newspaper 
advertising  team  sells  the 
advertising.  “The  newspaper  keeps 
the  majority  of  revenue,  while 
WhoCanHelp.com  gets  a  minority 
piece,”  Lester  said. 

WhoCanHelp.com  has  signed 
agreements  with  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Washington  state  and 
continues  to  expand  its  efforts 
with  other  media  outlets.  “The 
company  offers  newspapers  a 
lifetime  exclusive  to  sell  advertis¬ 
ing  in  their  market,  ensuring  owm- 
ership  of  something  their  competi¬ 
tion  can  never  have,”  Lester  added. 

As  many  media  companies 
discovered  with  Groupon  and 
similar  discount  programs,  waiting 
too  long  may  mean  paying  a 
premium  to  get  on  board  or  miss¬ 
ing  the  boat  altogether,  Lester  said. 
WhoCanHelp.com  has  tried  to 
combat  uncertainty  by  offering  a 
generous  revenue  share  for  its 
early  partners.  The  company 
doesn’t  yet  know  how  many 
partners  it  will  need  but  has 
already  had  traffic  from  all  50 
states  and  guesses  it  may  only  need 
a  few  dozen  partners  nationwide. 

“At  the  end  of  the  day, 
WhoCanHelp.com  needs  adoption 
in  new  markets,  while  newspapers 
need  a  way  into  the  yellow  pages 
market  space,”  Lester  said.  d 


Brothers  Guy  (top)  and  Charley  (bottom) 
Orbison  take  their  Texas  heritage  very  seri 
ously. 


In  this  photo  from  the  April  16, 1994  edition  of  E&P,  writers  and  photographers 
from  The  Dallas  Morning  News  react  after  learning  they  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a 
series  on  violence  against  women.  Pictured  from  left  are  Beatrix  Terrazas,  Paula 
Nelson,  Victoria  Loe,  Pam  Maples,  and  Mary  Carter.  At  right  is  foreign  editor  Jim 
Landers. 
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News  Just  for  Kids 


Earthquak^  Japan 


Free  newspaper  content  explains 
Japan’s  tragedy  to  young  readers 

BY  DEENA  HIGGS  NENAD 

WHEN  AN  EARTHQUAKE  AND 

tsunami  hit  Japan  March 
11,  Vicki  Whiting  knew 
children  would  be  confused  and 
need  someone  to  explain  the  tragedy 
to  them  —  in  their  terms. 

So  as  the  editor  and  founder  of  Kid 
Scoop,  a  weekly  syndicated  newspa¬ 
per  feature  for  children  ages  7  to  12, 
she  went  into  breaking-news  mode. 

Whiting  cranked  out  a  special 
edition  and  offered  it  free  to  her 
regular  newspaper  customers.  Some 
3,000-plus  papers  downloaded  the 
colorful  page,  with  bold  graphics 
showing  how  a  tsunami  forms, 
where  the  earthquake  and  tsunami 
hit,  and  reputable  places  where  kids 
could  help  or  donate.  Content  That 
Works,  the  Chicago-based  content 
provider  that  distributes  Kid  Scoop, 
got  another  300  requests  from 
media  outlets. 

“For  a  few  days  there,  we  were 
really  hoping  just  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand,”  said  Paul  Camp, 
Content  That  Works’  “chief 
evangelistic  officer.” 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Kid 
Scoop  has  put  out  a  breaking-news 
edition.  It  did  so  for  other  interna¬ 
tional  tragedies,  including  the 
terrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  11, 
Hurricane  Katrina,  and  the  deadly 
tsunami  in  Indonesia. 

“We’re  a  small  company,  so  the 
decision  to  do  this  is  always  a 
stretch,”  Whiting  said.  “I’m  so  in 
awe  of  my  team  that  they  are  so 
moved  by  a  world  event  that  work¬ 
ing  extra  hours  and  over  a  weekend 
isn’t  even  seen  as  a  consideration.” 
The  rewards  are  substantial. 

“After  the  earthquake  in  Haiti 
(last  year),  I  had  a  child  send  me  a 
dollar  and  three  Band-aids,”  said 
Whiting,  who  made  sure  a  volunteer 
brought  that  exact  dollar  and 
Band-aids  to  a  recovering  child  in 
a  hospital  there.  “I  was  so  moved.” 

Rates  for  Kid  Scoop  vary  by  circu¬ 
lation  and  use,  but  Whiting  said  a 


20,000-circulation  daily  could 
expect  to  pay  about  $25  per  week. 
The  feature  also  offers  supporting 
Newspaper  in  Education  materials 
for  teachers,  cementing  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  brand  in  the  - 

schools. 

Whiting  was  an 
elementary  school 
teacher  when  she 
started  Kid  Scoop 
in  1985  by  con¬ 
vincing  her  home¬ 
town  newspaper. 

The  Sonoma 
(Calif.)  Index- 
Tribune,  that 
something  had  to 
bridge  the  gap 
between  literacy 
and  community  newspapers. 

“Our  very  democracy  depends 
upon  quality  journalism,”  she  said. 

Kid  Scoop  now  appears  in  more 
than  300  newspapers,  including  the 
Denver  Post  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  About  15  percent  use  it 
online  only.  The  page  includes  facts, 
games,  puzzles,  and  information  but 


also  encourages  kids  to  connect  to 
stories  throughout  the  newspaper. 
The  Japan  special  edition,  for 
instance,  said,  “Look  through 
today’s  newspaper  for  the  names  of 
organizations  that  help  people  in 
your  local  community.  Select  one 
and  organize  your  class  to  help.”  0 


WORLD  WATCH 

News  Briefs  from  Around  the  Globe 

•  After  the  devastating  9.0  earthquake  and  ensuing  tsunami  left 
much  of  Japan  without  power  —  to  say  nothing  of  Internet 
service  and  cell  phone  reception  —  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
town  of  Ishinomaki,  the  Hibi  Shinbun,  wrote  its  articles  by  hand 
with  black  felt-tip  pens  on  big  sheets  of  white  paper.  After  writing  and 
editing  articles,  the  paper’s  staff  copied  their  work  by  hand  and  distrib¬ 
uted  the  sheets  of  paper  to  emergency  relief  centers,  where  survivors 
were  desperate  for  information. 

Four  journalists  from  The  New  York  Times  were  held  captive  by 
Libyan  soldiers  for  six  days  while  they  were  attempting  to  cover 
the  uprising  against  President  Moammar  Gadhafi.  The  journal¬ 
ists  were  safely  released  into  Turkey  and  returned  home  to  the 
United  States,  although  they  say  they  were  physically  and  psychologically 
abused  by  the  soldiers  during  their  captivity. 

The  German  newsmagazine  Der  Spiegel  released  photos  of 
an  American  soldier  posing  with  the  bloodied  and  partially 
naked  bodies  of  Afghan  civilians  he  allegedly  killed.  The  soldier. 
Army  Specialist  Jeremy  Morlock,  later  admitted  to  three  counts 
of  murder.  The  photos  published  were  said  to  be  just  some  of  more  than 
4,000  obtained  by  Der  Spiegel.  h 
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Local  Neios 

A  Well-Oiled  Newspaper 


Canadian  broadsheet  benefits  from  j 

international  oil  sands  coverage  j 

i 

At  least  one  newspaper  is  i 

hiring  these  days,  even  if  its  | 

offices  are  in  an  isolated  area  I 
surrounded  by  thick  Canadian  forest  j 
and  the  only  way  out  is  up  a  big  “scary  | 
hill.”  But  finding  people  to  work  for  | 
Fort  McMurray  (Alberta)  Today  — 
let  alone  stay  in  an  area  known  for 
bloated  rents,  freezing  temperatures, 
and  Los  Angeles-like  traffic  jams  —  is 
as  slippery  as  the  oil  sands  that  sur¬ 
round  the  unique  city.  j 

“We’re  getting  applications  from 
everywhere  in  Canada,”  said  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Jessica  McIntosh  who,  at 
24,  is  striving  to  bring  the  5,500 
circulation  Monday  through  Saturday 
broadsheet  into  the  digital  age.  “They 
know  that  Fort  McMurray  is  where 
we  have  jobs.  A  lot  of  reporters  come 
in  roung,  apply  tor  all  the  jobs  they 
can,  then  decide  they  don’t  want  to  j 
uproot  their  lives.” 

Which  is  why  the  newspaper  does  i 
evervthing  it  can  to  keep  its  staff, 
including  paying  living  costs  for 
some,  or  dangling  the  “you’ll  get  to  j 
report  on  international  news”  carrot.  ! 

That  carrot  is  in  the  oil  sands,  an  j 
area  north  of  Alberta  and  home  to  ' 

the  second  most  economically  viable 
oil  deposits  in  the  world  (Saudi 
Arabia  is  first).  The  naturally  occur-  | 
ring  mixture  of  water,  sand,  and  I 

bitumen  —  a  peanut  butter-thick  | 
oil  that  doesn’t  flow  and  must  be  I 
accessed  by  surface  mining  or  j 

underground  drilling  —  is  a  constant 
source  of  w'ork  for  companies  from  | 
Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  the  U.S.  I 
who  buy  rights  to  access  the  resource 
and  pay  royalties  to  the  government 
on  their  production. 

It  is  a  constant  source  of  news  as  | 
well  —  business,  environmental,  i 
accidents,  fires. 

“It’s  fantastic  on  your  portfolio,” 
McIntosh  said.  “Even  though  it’s  a 
smaller  market,  it  makes  internation¬ 
al  news  when  something  happens  in  ! 
the  oil  sands.” 


Jessica  McIntosh  in  the  Fort  McMurray  Today  newsroom. 


Access  doesn’t  come  easy.  The  oil  ! 
camps  are  up  a  four-wheel-drive-  j 

only  hill  (nicknamed  Super  Test,  | 

because  it’s  a  “super  test  of  your  ; 

ability  to  get  up  there,”  McIntosh 
said),  and  a  blizzard  or  traffic  can  | 
make  things  worse.  Once  a  | 

reporter  is  on-site,  regulations  | 

prohibit  cameras  and  cellphones. 

The  international  media  doesn’t  j 

always  understand. 

“If  something  blows  up . . .  they  call  i 
us  and  they  want  content  right  now,”  j 
she  said.  | 

Newspaper  employees  also  have  to  I 

deal  with  their  own  paltry  salaries  j 

(averaging  in  the  low  $30,000s)  com¬ 
pared  to  those  who  work  in  the  oil 
sands.  A  journeyman  with  little  expie- 
rience  can  make  upward  of  $100,000 
a  year  in  the  oil  sands  with  all  living 


expenses  paid.  Executives  might  have 
perks  such  as  a  private  jet  to  take 
them  to  work. 

Fort  McMurray  Today  publisher 
and  sales  manager  Daren  Gawron 
said  staffers  can  write  their  owm  ticket 
once  they’ve  worked  there. 

“We  just  lost  another  reporter  to 
(a  magazine  in)  Toronto,”  Gawron 
said.  “They  put  him  to  the  top  of 
the  pile  because  he  was  from  Fort 
McMurray.  A  lot  of  our  reporters 
get  PR  positions  with  the  oil  sands.” 

McIntosh,  who  grew  up  in 
Edmonton  and  edited  a  community 
newspaper  there,  came  to  Today 
last  June  after  the  editor  retired 
and  a  managing  editor  died. 

Gawron  helped  secure  her  move  by 
getting  her  husband  a  radio  job. 

continued  on  page  14 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Bandwagoner 

(n)  a  person  attracted  to  a  eati.se,  taction,  or  team  because  of  its 
siieeess  or  popularity;  one  who  jumps  on  the  bandwagon 

“Bandwagoner  was  used  for  a  time  to  describe  people  who  suddenly 
cared  deeply  about  the  suddenly  good  San  Francisco  Giants. 

I  am  a  proud  and  unapologetic  bandwagoner.” 
—  Beth  Spotswood,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
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Investigative  Journalism  of  the  Month 

Stakeout  Leads  to 


Massachusetts  Newspaper  Runs 
Anti-Poverty  Chief  Out  of  Office 

Anyone  who  says  newspapers  don’t  provide  a 
public  service  clearly  doesn’t  live  in  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

An  anonymous  tip  led  reporters  from  the  local 
newspaper.  The  Eagle-Tribune,  to  conduct  a  stakeout 
of  Philip  F.  Laverriere,  executive  director  of  the  Greater 
Lawrence  Community  Action  Council,  an  anti-poverty 
agency  funded  almost  entirely  by  federal  and  state 
contracts.  After  observing  Laverriere  for  more  than  a 
month,  the  paper  published  a  story  detailing  his 
grueling  work  schedule:  arrive  at  the  office  around  9 
a.m.,  head  down  to  the  local  Elks  Lodge  around  noon, 
spend  the  afternoon  playing  cards  and  smoking  cigars, 
then  straight  home  in  the  evening. 

In  fact,  the  Eagle-Tribune  estimated  that  Laverriere 
averaged  a  mere  15  hours  per  week  at  the  office  — 
all  while  reporting  an  income  of  $144,641  between  his 
salary,  allowances,  and  annual  bonus  on  his  2009  tax 
return.  When  reporters  from  the  Eagle-Tribune  con¬ 
fronted  Laverriere,  he  said  he  had  been  keeping  the 
lax  schedule  for  three  years.  When  asked  what  he 
would  think  if  someone  else  at  his  agency  had  the 
same  routine,  he  said  he  would  not  tolerate  it. 

After  the  story  broke,  local  taxpayers  were 
understandably  up  in  arms.  Laverriere,  85,  submitted 
his  resignation  one  day  before  the  board  of  directors  was 
Share  your  stories  of  investigative  scheduled  to  hold  a 
journalism  success  v^ith  meeting  on  his  conduct, 

kristina^editorandpublisher.com  had  held  the  position 

for  37  years.  —  K.A.  li 


O  Publisher’s 
Bookshelf 


“Almost  a  Family” 
by  John  Darnton 

(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  March  2011) 

I  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reporter  from  The 
^  New  York  Times  John  Darnton  writes.this 
compelling  memoir  of  his  father,  a  war 
A  correspondent  for  the  Times  who  was 
W I  killed  while  covering  a  story  during  World 
~  ^  War  II.  From  the  glory  days  of  newspa- 

pering  during  the  1920s  and  1930s,  when  many 
reporters  were  part  of  New  York’s  tabloid  scene,  to 
his  mother’s  rise  through  the  Times  newsroom  to 
become  the  first  woman  editor,  Darnton  weaves  his 
tale  in  an  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  his  loss  and 
the  father  he  only  knew  through  stories. 


“Write  More  Good:  An  Absolutely  Phony  Guide” 
by  The  Bureau  Chiefs 

(Three  Rivers  Press,  April  2011) 

This  hilarious  writer’s  guide  pokes  fun  at 

: - the  hypocrisy,  cliches,  and  low  standards 

WRITE  :  of  today’s  news  industry.  From  a  tongue- 
MORE  ■  in-cheek  glossary  —  “Revision:  yet  another 
GC^D  well-written  story  butchered  by  a  certain 
’.-irr  (.Qpy  editor  named  Tim  who  might  find  a 
rattlesnake  in  his  Jetta  tonight”  —  to  sports-writing  tips 
—  “One  screw-up  about  some  obscure  pitcher  for  the 
.  Red  Sox  will  bury  you  in  hate  mail  and  automatically 
disqualify  you  from  having  a  valid  opinion  for  the  rest 
of  your  career”  —  this  is  a  great  book  to  read  instead 
of  writing  your  story. 


“Journalism  Ethics:  A  Casebook  of  Professional 
Conduct  for  News  Media,  Fourth  Edition” 
by  Fred  Brown 

(Marion  Press,  March  2011) 

5  Finally  updated  after  15  years,  this  book 
is  organized  around  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists’  code  of  ethics.  It 
uses  real-life  case  studies  to  emphasize 
ethical  dilemmas  written  by  professional 
WKttESD  journalists.  The  book  looks  at  how  report¬ 
ing  can  be  morally  upheld  in  the  present  day,  regard¬ 
less  of  medium  or  platform. 

Author  Fred  Brown  is  an  ethics  professor  at  the 
University  of  Denver,  writes  ethics  columns  for  Quill 
magazine  and  The  Denver  Post’s  editorial  page,  and 
conducts  analysis  for  NBC.  He  also  is  on  the  SPJ 
ethics  committee. 
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When  she  arrived,  the  newsroom 

was  half-empty,  and  morale  was  low. 

“She  had  some  challenges,” 
Gawron  said.  “Some  older  veteran 
reporters  didn’t  want  to  take 
direction  from  a  young  snot,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  get  over  it." 

A  confident  McIntosh  immediate¬ 
ly  started  shaking  things  up,  adding 
an  online  edition  and  moNing  up 
the  paper’s  2  p.m.  deadline  so  the 
print  edition  would  hit  newsstands 
by  lunchtime.  She  also  has  a  plan  to 
keep  the  website  fresh  by  rotating 
reporters  on  the  weekends. 

It  helps  that  she  has  the  ble.ssing 
of  Todays  owner.  Sun  Media  Corp. 
The  company,  which  owns  the 
Edmonton  Sun  and  more  than  200 
other  newspapers,  supplied  the 
entire  staff  with  iPhones  to  upload 
\ideo  for  an  upcoming  Canadian  tel- 
e\ision  new's  network.  —  D.H.N.  u 


Legal  Briefs 

Another  Setback  for  Righthaven 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  James  Mahan  of  Nevada  has  dismissed 
Righthaven’s  $150,000  infringement  lawsuit  against  the  Center  for 
Intercultural  Organizing.  The  nonprofit's  website  re-posted  the  entirety  of 
a  1,000-word  article  that  originally  appeared  in  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal.  Mahan  ruled  that  the  nonprofit  made  fair  use  of  the  article,  which 
documented  immigrant  workers  who  were  deported  after  being  arrested 
for  misdemeanors. 

FOIA  Case  Goes  to  S.C.  Newspaper 

The  S.C.  State  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  The  Post  and  Courier  in 
a  lawsuit  that  had  been  in  dispute  since  2007.  The  paper  filed  the  suit 
against  the  Berkeley  County  School  District  when  it  refused  access  to  board 
members’  individual  summations  of  then-Superintendent  Chester  Floyd  —  a 
tactic  the  paper  said  circumvented  the  state’s  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
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Critical  Thinking 

J-School  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


Qlf  you  had  six  months  to  increase  the  revenue 
•  of  your  new/spaper  by  10  percent,  how  would 
•  you  do  it? 


Jamie  Ratermann 

21,  senior  at  E.W.  Scripps  School  of 
Journalism  at  Ohio  University 
Ratermann  is  pursuing  a  degree  in  < 
magazine  journalism  and  a  minor  in 
Spanish.  She  is  president  of  the 
award-winning  Ohio  University 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  and  editor-in-chief  and 
founder  of  Thread  magazine,  an 
online  digital  flipbook.  She  graduates 
in  June  and  hopes  to  find  work  in 
New  York. 


1 


Peter  Bhatia 

57,  Editor,  The  (Portland)  Oregonian 
This  36-year  veteran  journalist  has 
helped  lead  reporters  at  several 
West  Coast  newspapers  to  win 
seven  Pulitzer  Prizes,  including  four 
at  the  Oregonian.  Former  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  he  serves  as 
president  of  the  Accrediting  Council 
on  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications. 


A  A  successful  online  component  will  boost 
•  revenue.  However,  the  online  formula  for 
#  paid  and  unpaid  content  is  tricky.  I  believe 
this  formula  will  be  profitable  through  compelling 
online  features  and  related  investigative  multimedia 
for  which  my  newspaper  can  charge. 

Readers  should  be  able  to  read  50  percent  of  my 
newspapers  content  online  without  a  price  but  w^ould 
need  to  buy  a  one-day  or  a  full-year  subscription  to  have 
access  to  all  news.  Content  that  can  be  found  on  other 
media  sources,  such  as  sports  scores,  nationally  covered 
news,  and  local  government  decisions,  should  be  free. 
However,  content  that  is  priced  should  be  content  only 
my  newspaper  can  provide,  such  as  an  investigative 
series,  a  popular  column,  or  e.vtra  multimedia  features. 

Through  this  type  of  subscription,  a  reader  would 
have  two  options  —  a  full-year  subscription  or  a 
one-day  subscription.  The  one-day  subscription  would 
come  with  the  purchase  of  the  print  newspaper  or,  if 
he  or  she  is  solely  an  online  reader,  a  specific  price  per 
day.  The  content  will  bring  traffic  to  the  site  by  using 
tags  on  social  media  sites  or  the  print  newspaper,  by 
advertising  more  features  or  through  a  related  story. 

The  multimedia  components  will  be  a  new  method 
for  more  advertising  revenue.  A  30-second  commer¬ 
cial  (compelling  video)  before  the  feature  begins 
could  be  a  higher-priced  advertising  option.  Online 
advertisements  along  the  page  or  in  between  photos 
in  an  online  photo  feature  would  be  another  advertis¬ 
ing  channel. 

Ultimately,  finding  the  right  formula  for  paid 
online  content  for  each  newspaper  is  important  for 
revenue  in  this  new  media  economy.  With  an  all- 
inclusive  site,  online  advertising  can  be  easier  and 
used  more  effectively. 


A  As  an  editor,  I  wouldn’t  presume  to 

•  suggest  revenue  strategies.  But  I  would 
•  certainly  try  to  create  high-quality  new's 
efforts  online  and  in  print  that  create  opportunities 
for  increased  sales. 

First,  consider  a  format  change  for  the  print  paper. 
Berliner,  compact,  tab.  Send  the  communit>’ the 
message  that  the  newspaper  is  willing  to  change 
with  the  times.  Reinvent  the  presentation  of  print 
journalism  to  get  more  out  of  the  news  hole.  Give 
the  paper  more  of  a  magazine  flow.  Handle  the 
routine  routinely.  Master  the  art  of  the  digest,  and 
save  space  for  substance  and  stories  that  advance 
the  discussion;  don’t  just  repeat  what  happened 
yesterday.  Reinvent  how  the  staff  works  to  focus  on 
enterprise  and  watchdog  journalism  —  reporting 
depth  for  your  market  that  isn’t  available  elsewhere 
—  so  it  becomes  the  emphasis.  Let  go  of  trying  to 
be  all  things  to  all  people,  and  cover  the  most 
mportant  beats  in  your  community  well.  Substance 
still  matters,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  where  we  focus. 

In  the  online  space,  own  local  news.  Really  cover 
communities.  Position  our  news  organization  as  the 
central  place  to  come  for  local  news,  whether  it  is 
generated  by  our  staff  or  from  the  communitv’. 
Aggressively  seek  out  partnerships  with  local 
startup  sites  and  others  who  are  providing  content. 
Understand  that  the  definition  of  news  has 
e.xpanded,  and  embrace  it. 

Newsrooms,  at  least  in  big  cities,  tend  to  look  dowm 
on  news-you-can-use  and  information  that  people 
use  in  their  every  day  lives.  It  is  far  past  time  to  get 
over  that.  If  it  happens  in  your  community,  care 
about  it.  Find  a  way  to  get  it  onto  your  site.  a 
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Photo  of  the  Month 
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Beneath  a  star-eilled  sia'  along  an  abandoned 
rail  line  that’s  close  to  Southern  California’s  San 
Andreas  fault, '  USGS  geologist  Mark  Goldman 
monitors  a  pair  of  computers  that  ^^^ll  record  explosions 
from  16  blast  sites  across  the  desert.  Analysis  of  those  seis¬ 
mic  waves  will  help  scientists  to  accurately  map  the  shape, 
depth,  and  location  of  fault  lines  near  the  Salton  Sea. 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


rop  25  NEWSPAPERS  IN  GROWTH  OF  TOTAI. 
AUDIENCE  (PRINT  AND  ONLINE)  IN  2010 


Past  Seven  Days  of  Print  and  30  days  of 
Online  Net  Combined  Audience  as  of  Sept.  30 

2010  2009 

Change  (%) 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time 

115,085 

96,112 

19.74 

Deseret  News  (Salt  Lake  City) 

557,423 

486,123 

14.67 

Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 

178.432 

157,990 

12.94 

Herald  (Suburban  Chicago) 

902,958 

822,180 

9.82 

Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News 

284,317 

260,237 

9.25 

Virginian-Pilot  (Norfolk) 

798,768 

744,695 

7.26 

Austin  (Texas)  American-Statesman 

907,049 

847,194 

7.07 

Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press 

911,602 

853,809 

6.77 

Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald 

214,797 

201,532 

6.58 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer 

851.777 

808,380 

5.62 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

883,155 

837,190 

5.49 

El  Nuevo  Herald  (Miami) 

492,894 

467,242 

5.49 

Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 

378,679 

359,453 

5.35 

Chicago  Tribune 

3,565,923 

3,389,879 

5.19 

Nashville  Tennessean 

949,041 

910,854 

4.19 

Fort-Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram 

1,198>34 

1,153,808 

3.89 

Connecticut  Post  (Bridgeport) 

286,308 

275,581 

3.89 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

1,336,510 

1,298,763 

2.91 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 

740,613 

722,143 

2.56  • 

Patriot-News  (Harrisburg.  Pa.) 

495,278 

483,667 

2.40 

Asheville  {N.C.)  Citizen-Times 

278,579 

272,636 

2.18 

Star  Tribune  (Minneapolis) 

1,835,935 

1,799,271 

2.04 

Albany  (N.Y)  Times  Union 

506,025 

496,067 

2.01 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 

1,298,257 

1,274,257 

1.88 

Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger 

2,348,211 

2,310,920 

1.61 

I 


PRINT  AND  ONLINE  ADVERTISING 
REVENUES  FALL  IN  2010 


In  Millions  of  Dollars 


Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America;  Pew  Research  Center's  Project  for 
Excellence  in  Journalism.  2011  State  of  the  News  Media. 


U.S.  ADVERTISING 
EXPENDITURES  INCREASED 
6.5  PERCENT  IN  2010 


Percent  Change  in  Measured  Ad  Spending' 


Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  based  on  data  from  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  and  Scarborough 
Research;  Pew  Research  Cehter's  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism.  2011  State  of  the  News  Media. 


SEARCH  CONTINUES  TO  DOMINATE 
ONLINE  ADVERTISING 


Revenue  Dollars  in 
Source  Millions  2010 

Search  12.37 

Banner  Ads  5.88 

Classified  2.53 

Rich  Media  1.51 

Video  1.42 

Lead  Generation  1.29 
Sponsorships  0.50 

Email  0.29 


^  ^  0.50 

Source:  eMarketer,  “U.S.  Ad  Spending;  Online  Outshines  Other  Media"  December  2010:  Pew  Research  Center's  Project  for 
Excellence  in  journalism.  2011  State  of  the  News  Media 


Media  Type 

(Listed  in  rank  order  of  20W  spending) 

Television  Media _ 

-  Network  TV 

-Cable  Tv - 

-Spot  TV  . 

-  Spanish  Language  TV 

-  Syndication  (Nabonal) 

Magazine  Media- _ 

-  Consumer  Magazines 

-  B-to-B  Magazines 

-  Sunday  Magazines 

-  Local  Magazines 

-  Spanish  Language  Magazines 

Newspaper  Media 

Local  Newspapers 


National  Newspapers 


H.MilHiH;liMI!-.f.Mi![4ViH.hl.IJa 


Internet  (display  ads  only)* 


Radio  Media 

-  Local  Radio 

-  National  Spot  Radio 

-  Network  Radio 


Full  Year 

(%  2010  vs.  2009) 


Source:  Kahtar  Media 

1.  Figures  tabulated  frnm  Kantar  Media's  Strategy  application  and  cover  all 
measured  media.  Figures  do  not  include  public  service  announcements  or 
house  ads 

2.  Magazine  media  include  Publishers  Information  Bureau  data  and  reflect  print 
editions  of  publications. 

3.  Newspaper  media  figures  reflect  print  editions  of  publications. 

4.  Internet  display  expenditures  are  based  on  1.883  sites  with  reportable  activity 
for  an  equal  number  of  months  in  both  time  periods. 

5.  FSI  data  represent  distribution  cost  only. 
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Looking  to  generate  new  classified  revenue? 

Get  started  with  AdPerfect's  Self-Serve  &  Online  Marketplace  for  FREE* 


Harness  the  power  of  AdPerfect's  Self-Serve  Order  Entry  &  Online 
Marketplace  and  only  pay  a  portion  of  the  self-serve  revenue  the 
system  generates. 

Handling  all  your  self-serve  needs  and  focusing  on  monetization, 
aggregation,  syndication,  and  customization,  AdPerfect  provides  the 
most  comprehensive  self-serve  order  entry  and  online  marketplace. 


>  zero  setup  fees 

>  no  monthly  minimums 

>  free  support 


C 


AdPerfect 

DYNAMIC  ADVEKTISMG  SOLUTIONS 


CONTACT  US  TODAY  TO  REQUEST  A  DEMO 

sales@adperfect.com  |  1.866.475.0555  |  www.adperfect.com 


'Time  &  materials  fee  and  support  agreement  may  be  applied  where  extensive  integration  into  publisher  business  systems  is  required. 
Fee  may  be  applied  for  data  feeds  to/from  third  party  vendors  not  already  in  place  with  AdPerfect 


NEWSOSAUR 

OFFLINE/ON  TARGET 


Taking  Stock 

Will  newspaper  values  recover? 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 


Dan  Walters,  the  star  political  columnist  at 
The  Sacramento  Bee,  is  not  only  the  celebrated 
dean  of  the  statehouse  press  corps  in  California, 
he  also  has  been  a  loyal  shareholder  for  22  years 
of  the  company  that  owns  his  paper.  But  his  faith  in  his 
employer,  McClatchy,  has  not  been  rewarded. 


After  buying  his  first  stock  when 
McClatchy  went  public  at  $18.98  a 
share  in  1989,  Walters  kept  accumu¬ 


lating  shares  as  they  soared  past 
$74  in  2005  and  watched  in  horror 
four  years  later  when  they  plum- 
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!  meted  to  less  than  50  cents  apiece, 
i  Undaunted,  Walters  scooped  up  a 
i  bunch  of  shares  at  the  bargain  price 
j  and  sold  them  at  a  profit  when  the 
I  stock  hit  $4  and  $5  earlier  this  year 
'  before  settling  to  around  $3.50. 

Walters  won’t  rule  out  making 
j  similar  opportunistic  trades  again. 

But  he  is  no  longer  making  long¬ 
term  investments  in  his  company 
I  because  he  is  worried  about  the 
I  future. 

!  “I  haven’t  bought  any  shares  for  a 
!  couple  of  years,  because  the  price 
was  too  high  in  relation  to  what  it  is 
likely  to  be,”  said  Walters,  who  is  67, 
single,  and  sufficiently  well  off  to 
collect  boats  as  a  hobby.  “The 
i  appetite  for  information  and  analy- 
j  sis  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  flailing  around  to  try  to 
make  it.  McClatchy  has  as  good  a 
chance  as  anyone,  so  I  hope  the 
stock  goes  up.  But  if  I  were  young 
and  had  a  family,  I  would  be  think¬ 
ing  about  getting  into  another  line 
of  work.” 

Walters’  analysis  mirrors  the  gen¬ 
eral  skepticism  among  sophisticated 
I  investors  about  the  prospects  for  the 
!  newspaper  business.  Like  Walters, 
j  the  pros  think  the  value  of  publish- 
i  ing  companies  has  a  scant  chance  of 
advancing  from  its  current,  histori- 
j  cally  anemic  levels.  In  a  moment,  I 
;  will  tell  you  why.  First,  the  back¬ 
ground: 

Although  the  shares  of  publicly 
traded  newspaper  companies  have 
recovered  from  the  all-time  lows 
they  hit  in  the  trough  of  the  Great 
I  Recession,  few  independent  analysts 
j  foresee  the  day  a  newspaper  will  be 
worth  six,  eight,  or  10  times  its 
operating  profit,  much  less  the 
i  bodacious  20,  30,  and  40  times 
j  earnings  that  some  publishers  paid 
i  for  trophy  acquisitions  in  the  era 
when  McClatchy ’s  stock  peaked  at 
20  times  what  it  is  worth  today. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
\  this  year,  the  enterprise  value  (market 
’  capitalization  plus  debt)  of  the  pub- 
I  licly  traded  newspaper  companies 
I  averaged  5.5  times  its  earnings  before 
i  interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  and 
amortization  (EBITDA)  in  the  prior  « 
12  months.  The  enterprise  values  5 
ranged  from  2.5x  EBITDA  for  A.H.  | 
Belo  to  5.2x  for  McClatchy  to  13.4x  p 
for  GateHouse  Media  (whose  value  i 
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was  inflated  by  its  $1.3  billion  in 
debt,  not  the  sub-$10  million  value  of 
its  stock). 

To  be  sure,  newspaper  values 
generally  are  stronger  today  than 
they  were  in  2009,  when  a  private 
equity  firm  picked  up  the  otherwise- 
unwanted  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
for  an  undisclosed  price  believed  to 
be  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  value  of 
the  $100  million  in  real  estate  bun¬ 
dled  into  the  deal  for  the  paper.  A 
few  years  before  the  fire  sale  in  San 
Diego,  the  daily  might  have  fetched 
something  in  the  very  high  nine 
figures,  if  not  a  full  billion  bucks. 

Publishers  gasped,  and  newspaper 
brokers  gagged  in  2010  when  I 
reported  in  my  blog  that  the  value 
of  The  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Journal  plunged  to  $20 
million  from  $300  million  in  just 
four  quick  years.  That  means  the 
paper  was  valued  at  3x  its  EBITDA 
in  2010  vs.  29x  in  2006. 

Considering  the  outlook  for  the 


industry,  the  average  enterprise 
value  of  5. fix  EBITDA  for  the 
publicly  held  publishers  at  the  end 
of  March  is  about  as  good  as  it  gets, 
according  to  a  bottoms-up  analysis 
completed  by  Moorgate  Partners, 
a  New  York-based  investment 
banking  firm  specializing  in  media. 

“I  don’t  see  a  good  trend  for 
newspapers,”  said  John  P.  White,  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  who  projected 
the  likely  future  revenues,  expenses, 
and  profits  of  the  public  companies. 

while  some  publishers  may  pay 
premium  prices  from  time  to  time 
for  strategically  valuable  acquisitions 
that  either  eliminate  a  competitor  or 
achieve  significant  operating  effi¬ 
ciencies,  White  pegs  the  intrinsic, 
long-term  enterprise  value  of  the 
average  newspaper  at  no  better  than 
4.5x  EBITDA  —  or  a  full  multiple 
higher  than  where  they  stood  as  this 
column  went  to  press. 

There’s  no  mystery  behind  White’s 
reservations:  With  an  ongoing  ero¬ 


sion  in  advertising  cutting  industry 
sales  almost  in  half  since  2005,  he 
says  newspapers  are  burdened  with 
unavoidably  high  fixed  costs  for  con¬ 
tent-gathering,  newsprint, 
production,  and  distribution  at  the 
same  time  digital  competitors  — 
unencumbered  by  such  overhead  — 
are  building  profitable,  reader-pleas¬ 
ing  businesses. 

The  only  way  for  publishers  to 
combat  the  deteriorating  value  of 
their  assets,  White  said,  is  “to  find 
other  ways  to  capture  subscriber- 
based  businesses.” 

But  we  already  knew  that,  didn’t 
we?  0 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is 
an  editor  turned 
Silicon  Valley  CEO, 
who  works  today  as 
a  strategic  newspa¬ 
per  consultant  and 
blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
( WWW.  newsosaur.  blogspot.com ). 
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Rich  Media 
Specifics:  Part  2 

Rich  Media  Success  Stories  in  Local  News 


BY  NEIL  GREER 

IN  LAST  MONTH’S  COLUMN,  “RiCH  MeDIA  SPECIFICS: 
Part  1,”  we  saw  how  macro-level  data  show  a  broad 
growth  trend  in  rich  media  spending  that  transcended 
the  recession,  and  then  some. 

In  Part  2, 1  am  pleased  to  share  success  stories  from  across  the 
United  States  from  online  newspapers  delivering  advertiser 

success  through  rich  media.  The  “Honda  Makeover”  online  contest. 


stories  come  in  from  major  metros, 
community  news,  and  mid  markets. 
These  players  are  earning  more 
revenue  per  sale,  keeping  e.xisting 
advertisers,  and  attracting  new  ones 
—  even  in  the  face  of  competition 
from  larger  players. 

From  reading  these  stories,  it  is 
hard  not  to  be  fired  up  about  the 
present  success  and  future  possibili¬ 
ties  for  us  as  an  industry.  That  being 
said,  and  before  you  read  on,  I  would 
ask  you  to  forever  dispel  the  notion 
that  the  success  measure  for  online 
newspapers  should  be  their  size 
relative  to  the  print  operation. 

Colleagues,  what  we  have  going  on 
in  the  online  side  of  the  business  is 
legions  of  start-ups  under  your  roof 
that  are  beginning  to  win  the  battle 
for  their  marketplace  amidst  head¬ 
winds.  The  papers  referenced  in  this 
article  .seem  to  be  casting  their  vote 
for  the  attitude  “if  we  are  going  to 
play,  lets  play  to  win.” 


SITE:  SignOnSanDiego.com,  San  Diego 
ADVERTISER:  Honda  Dealers  Association 

The  San  Diego  ad  agency 
MeadsDurket  asked  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  to  create  an  advertising 
carnpaign  to  target  Honda  owners  in 
the  San  Diego  area.  The  local  Honda 
Dealers  Association  provided  $2,000 
makeovers  to  selected  winners  of  a 


The  campaign  consisted  of  a 
variety  of  elements,  including  rich 
media  banners,  contest  microsite, 
and  mobile. 

The  highest-performing  ad  units 
were  the  sliding  billboards,  which 
got  the  following  engagement: 

Impressions  286,660 

a.  141,265  793  Clicks  .56%CTR 

b.  145,395  510  Clicks  .35%CTR 

When  the  SignOn  team  visited 
with  MeadsDurket  after  the  cam¬ 
paign,  they  were  very  happy  with  the 
results.  The  client  decided  to  pur¬ 
chase  more  online  advertising. 


SITE:  RepublicanHerald.com, 
Pottsville,  Pa. 

ADVERTISER:  Schaeffer’s  Harley- 
Davidson 

The  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican- 
Herald  has  great  success  selling 
pencil  pushdown  ads,  which  they  call 
roadblocks.  They  sell  these  premium 
positions  on  the  homepage  of 
RepublicanHerald.com  for  one  day, 
or  at  a  discount  for  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  The  exclusive  position  gives 
the  advertiser  100  percent  share-of- 
voice  and  more  space  to  share  a 
compelling  message. 

“The  roadblocks  are  a  big  hit  in  our 
market,”  said  Aimee  Eckley,  Internet 


director  for  RepublicanHerald.com. 
“We  offer  the  positions  to  our  best 
advertisers  and  often  use  them  to 
support  a  big  sale  they  are  promoting 
in  print  or  elsewhere  on  our  website.” 

One  success  is  Schaeffers  Harley- 
Davidson  in  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 
Schaeffer’s  uses  the 
RepublicanHerald.com’s  audience  to 
drive  traffic  to  its  regular  events  and 
sales  in  the  dealership.  One  cam¬ 
paign  in  March  of  last  year  resulted 
in  276  clicks  in  one  day,  for  a  1.16 
click-through  rate. 

It  helped  that  the  creative  was 
vibrant  and  the  event  was  a  bikini 
bike  wash,  but  Schaeffer’s  other 
roadblocks  consistently  drive  double 
the  national  average  in  click-through 
rates.  In  fact,  the  16  roadblock 
campaigns  that  this  advertiser  has 
run  in  the  past  year  yielded  an  over¬ 
all  .32  percent  click-through  rate. 


SITE:  Amarillo.com,  Amarillo,  Texas 
ADVERTISER:  Greg  Lair  GMC 

Greg  Lair  GMC  had  tried  many 
online  products  but  was  never  satis- 
i  fied  with  results  until  it  signed  up  for 
sliding  billboards  with  Amarillo.com, 
the  online  portal  of  the  Amarillo 
Globe-News.  The  auto  dealership 
committed  to  12  sliding  billboards  to 
run  in  January  and  February  to  give 
;  rich  media  a  try.  They  saw  huge 
spikes  in  website  traffic  on  the  days 
tbe  sliding  billboards  ran  on 
Amarillo.com.  As  a  result,  they  have 
committed  to  26  additional  sliding 
billboards  throughout  the  year.  That 
!  is  a  total  of  38  rich  media  campaigns 
I  committed  based  on  the  success  of 
the  initial  campaign. 

Niki  Lentz,  director  of  digital 
i  advertising  operations  at  Morris 
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Communications,  owner  of  the 
Globe-News,  said,  “Rich  media  is  one 
of  the  strongest  online  advertising 
mechanisms  of  our  time.  Unlike  the 
static  ad  of  yesterday,  corner  peels, 
floating  sticky  notes,  wallpapers,  and 
sliding  billboards  can  bring  an  ad  to 
life  and  compel  the  viewer  into 
action.  While  the  cost  of  rich  media 
ads  is  more  than  that  of  a  simple 
banner,  it  can  be  one  of  the  best 
investments  our  customers  can  make 
to  achieve  an  effective  ROI.” 


SITE:  LowellSun.com,  Lowell,  Mass. 
ADVERTISER:  Peters  Automotive 

During  meetings  with  the  client, 
the  team  at  the  Loioell  Sun  learned 
Peters  Automotive  needed  a  more 
effective  way  to  market  its  used  cars 
online.  Traditional  banner  ads  were 
not  having  the  desired  impact  for 
Peters,  so  rich  media  was  proposed. 
The  team  at  Lowell  developed  a  rich 
media  strategy'  for  Peters  that  uti¬ 
lized  a  “drop-down”  rich  media  ad. 
The  high-impact  ad  featured  one  car 
with  a  photo  along  with  five  or  six 
other  deals. 

Through  rich  media,  Peters’  click¬ 
through  rate  jumped  from  percent¬ 
ages  in  the  .Is  with  traditional  large 
rectangle  banner  ads  to  .4s  across  the 
board  with  rich  media  drop-downs  — 
a  400  percent  increase  in  response. 

Andrea  Mendes,  digital  media 
sales  manager  at  the  Lowell  Sun, 
said,  “We  have  recently  renewed 
their  contracts  and  look  forward  to 
continued  success  with  the  client.” 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


SITE:  HeraldNet.com,  Everett,  Wash. 
ADVERTISER:  Local  CasIno 

In  the  annual  planning  meeting 
with  one  of  Everett’s  largest  advertis¬ 
ers,  a  local  casino,  it  became  clear 
that  a  variety  of  rich  media  was  need¬ 
ed  in  order  to  meet  the  client’s  needs. 

In  addition  to  homepage  content 
pushers,  the  client  was  interested  in 
being  able  to  get  its  cable  commercial 
out  to  the  Everett  Herald s  audience. 

The  Herald  was  able  to  effectively 
achieve  the  advertiser’s  goals  by  using 
300  X  600  video  rich  media  ads.  The 
advertiser  appreciates  the  fle.xibility,  as 
HeraldNet.com  is  now  able  to  quickly 
drive  multimedia  advertising  through 
its  publication  as  well  as  change  the 
advertiser  creative  each  month  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  its  promotional  calendar. 


Thanks,  and  a  Conclusion 

I  and  Editor  &  Publisher 
appreciate  the  participation  of 
SignOnSanDiego.com, 
RepublicanHerald.com, 
Amarillo.com,  LowellSun.com,  and 
HeraldNet.com  and  thank  them  for 
their  willingness  to  share  some  of 
their  results  with  us.  Thank  you  also 
to  everyone  else  who  submitted 
e.xamples  for  this  article.  I  wish  I 


could  include  them  all. 

The  examples  shown  within  this 
article  provide  evidence  that  business 
is  out  there  to  be  won  and  that  online 
newspapers  focused  on  succeeding 
online  are  winning  the  business. 

Having  just  returned  from  the 
NAA  show  in  Dallas,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  peer-to-peer  networking 
conducted  at  the  show  was  fantastic. 
It  was  evident  to  me  that  executives 
in  attendance  were  keen  to  catch  up 
with  one  another  across  media 
groups  and  share  experiences.  This 
type  of  networking  is  exactly  what  we 
need,  to  come  up  with  strategies  and 
tactics  to  produce  the  ne.xt  wave  of 
growth. 

Coming  up  with  innovative  ways  to 
attract  and  keep  advertisers?  Share 
your  experiences  with  me  at 
ngreer@impactengine.com.  a 


Neil  Greer  has  been 
in  the  media  indus- 
'IP  try  since  1994.  His 

A  eolumn.  Go  Digital, 

focuses  on  sharing 
experiences  that  aid 
in  solving  key  strategic  and  opera¬ 
tional  issues  facing  publishers  as 
they  invest  in  the  growth  of  their 
digital  operations. 
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The  role  of  a  cartoonist,  already 
one  of  a  newspaper’s  most  visible 
pieces  of  content,  becomes  magnified 
during  a  natural  disaster.  A  cartoon¬ 
ist  (especially  if  they’re  local)  can 
often  say  more  about  an  event  with 
some  deftly  placed  lines  of  ink  than  a 
columnist  or  reporter  can  convey  in 
1,000  words. 


Going  Too  Far 

A  tragedy  or  natural  disaster  often 
requires  cartoonists  to  change  out  of 
the  suit  they  are  most  comfortable 
wearing  —  usually  occupying  the  role 
of  provocateur  and  chief  ridiculer.  It 
can  be  difficult  to  suddenly  have  to 
produce  a  cartoon  on  deadline  that 
conveys  a  sense  of  emotion  and  sym¬ 
pathy  about  an  event  without  being 
trite  or  insensitive.  Take,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  two  cartoons  about  the  tragic 
events  in  Japan. 

The  first,  drawn  by  Malaysian  car¬ 
toonist  Mohd  Zohri  Sukimi  (who 
goes  by  the  pen  name  “Zoy”),  for  the 
Sunday  comment  section  of  the 
Berita  Harian  newspaper,  showed 
popular  Japanese  icon  Ultraman 
running  away  from  an  oncoming 
tsunami. 

After  the  cartoon  ran,  many, 
including  Khairy  Jamaluddin, 
leader  of  the  youth  wing  of  the 
ruling  United  Malays  National 
Organization,  complained  the 
cartoon  was  insensitive  toward  the 
people  of  Japan  and  asked  the  paper 
to  apologize. 

“We  do  not  intend  to  be  insensitive 
or  to  poke  fun  at  last  Friday’s  inci¬ 
dent,”  the  paper  wrote  in  a  front¬ 
page  apology  the  following  Monday, 
adding  that  it  was  “very  sympathetic” 
to  the  plight  of  the  Japanese  people. 

A  couple  of  days  later  a  second 
newspaper,  an  English-language 
paper  from  Thailand  named  The 
Nation,  issued  an  apology  for  a 
cartoon  drawn  by  its  staff  cartoonist, 
Stephen  Peray  (who  goes  by  the  pen 


ahtzees 


When  tragedy  strikes,  cartoonists  toe  the  line 
between  offensive  and  unoriginal 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 

WHEN  BREAKING  NEWS  EVENTS  OCCUR,  NEWS- 

papers  have  to  scramble  their  often-limited 
resources  and  reallocate  them  in  order  to 
present  the  most  comprehensive  coverage  for 
their  readers.  This  can  be  a  diflScult  balancing  act  for  many  news¬ 
rooms,  especially  in  an  era  of  smartphones  and  instant  news. 
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name  “Sheriff”). 

The  cartoon  Peray  drew  about  the 
tragedy  in  Japan  featured  the  Grim 
Reaper  as  a  sumo  wrestler  surfing  on 
the  wave  of  a  tsunami  on  a  surfboard 
shaped  like  Japan. 

“The  Grim  Reaper  is  not  meant  to 
be  understood  as  a  humorous  char¬ 
acter  and  is  often  used  in  editorial 
cartoons  in  the  West  to  signify  a 
tragedy  involving  loss  of  life,”  Peray 
wrote  in  an  additional  editorial  for 
the  paper.  “But  I  quite  agree  that  on 
this  occasion  this  cartoon  was  inap¬ 
propriate,  and  something  softer 
should  have  been  used.” 

Cartoon  Yahtzees 

At  their  best,  cartoonists  can  quiet¬ 
ly  consider  all  angles  of  a  tragedy 
and  produce  a  powerful  image  that’s 
understated  and  compassionate,  and 
captures  the  essence  of  a  story. 

Nate  Beeler’s  cartoon  for  the 
Washington  Examiner  (syndicated 
by  Cagle  Cartoons)  featured  two 
men  squabbling  about  relatively 
trivial  American  problems  such  as 
Charlie  Sheen  and  Newt  Gingrich  as 
a  giant  wave  barreled  toward  them. 
Mexican  cartoonist  Dario  Castillejos 
drew  a  touching  cartoon  featuring 
hundreds  of  people  replacing  broken 
shards  from  the  rising  sun  of  the 
Japanese  flag. 

However,  in  an  attempt  to  be  con¬ 
soling  and  not  offend  while  covering 
a  tragedy  or  natural  disaster,  many 
cartoonists  commit  an  act  of  group 
think  where  they  come  up  with  the 
same  ideas  independently  and  draw 
them.  Daryl  Cagle,  the  cartoonist  for 
msnbc.com  and  owner  of  Cagle 
Cartoons  newspaper  syndicate,  refers 
to  this  as  a  “cartoon  yahtzee”  when 
five  or  more  cartoonists  unknowingly 
draw  the  same  idea. 

In  the  case  of  the  Japanese  tsuna¬ 
mi,  cartoonists  committed  no  less 
than  three  separate  cartoon 
“yahtzees”  while  covering  the  event, 
drawing  similar  cartoons  featuring 
the  Japanese  flag,  Hokusai’s  famous 
“Great  Wave  Off  Kanagawa”  print, 
and  Godzilla. 

“The  only  thing  less  imaginative 
than  99  percent  of  the  so-called  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  today  is  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  editors  they  pander  to,” 
wrote  Wiley  Miller,  a  former  editori¬ 
al  cartoonist  who  draws  the  popular 


!  comic  strip  “Non  Sequitor”  (syndi- 
!  cated  by  Universal  UClick).  “The 
only  surprise  I  had  was  that  no  one 
I  has  drawn  a  huge  sumo  wrestler  with 
‘tsunami’  written  across  his  butt, 

;  ready  to  pounce  on  a  little  guy  hold¬ 
ing  a  Japanese  flag.” 

Many,  including  United  Features 
I  syndicated  cartoonist  Matt  Bors, 
avoid  drawing  disaster  cartoons  all 
i  together. 

“I  don’t  do  cartoons  that  only  say  ‘a 
disaster  has  occurred’  and  offer  no 
humor,  insight,  or  opinion,”  Bors 
wrote  on  his  blog,  in  response  to 
what  he  said  about  the  poor  quality 
of  American  cartoons  about  the  cri¬ 
sis:  “Two  Pulitzer  winners  drew  cry¬ 
ing  Geisha  girls.  Is  this  the  best  we 
can  do?” 

However,  editors,  such  as  Courier- 


Post  editorial  page  editor  Mike 
Daniels,  are  quick  to  defend  these 
cartoons  as  popular  with  readers 
who  are  looking  for  some  emotional 
context  to  an  event  or  tragedy. 

“Sometimes  there  is  repetitiveness 
in  the  cartoons  coming  from  a  syndi¬ 
cate,  but  often  a  tragedy  deals  with 
some  kind  of  universal  imageiy,” 
Daniels  said.  “It’s  not  only  what  a 
cartoonist  thinks  of  first,  but  also 
giving  readers  what  they  want  to 
see.”  a 


Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
columnist  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine  and  edits  the  satirical 
humor  magazine  Delaware 
Punchline.  He  can  be  reached  at 
rob@delaxvarepunchline.com. 
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BY  MARK  VRUNO 


Is  Inkjet  the  Future  of 
News  in  Print? 


Wide,  High-Speed 
Digital  Web  Presses 
Are  Full  of  Promise 

DIGITAL  RUMBLINGS  ARE 
NOTHING  NEW  IN  THE  PRINT¬ 
ING  INDUSTRY  —  newspapers  or 
otherwise.  But  the  past  six  months 
or  so  have  been  interesting,  to  say 
the  least,  with  some  strange  bedfel¬ 
lows  emerging  to  lead  the  print 
innovation  charge:  partners  KBA 
and  RR  Donnelley;  manroland  and 
Oce;  Konica  Minolta  selling  Screens 
Truepress  Jet520;  and,  most  notably 
perhaps,  Heidelberg  and  Ricoh. 


After  selling  its  web-olfset  division 
to  Goss  and  its  NexPress  digital 
print  technologj'  to  Kodak  several 
years  ago,  the  struggling  sheetfed 
press  manufacturer  is  back  in  the 
digital  print  game. 

Oce  (now  part  of  Canon)  and 
manroland  are  expected  to  roll  out  a 
new  digital  press  platform  for  news¬ 
papers  and  other  users  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  2011.  The  two  firms 
exhibited  together  for  the  first  time 
at  the  digi:  media  exposition  in 
Germany  last  month.  Oce  also 
signed  an  agreement  with  Tensor 
Group  Inc.  to  jointly  market 
Tensors  single-wide  presses  in  cer¬ 
tain  regions  of  the  globe. 


Meanwhile,  KBA  and  RR 
Donnelley,  North  Americas  largest 
printer,  have  agreed  to  develop, 
manufacture,  and  sell  a  piezoelec¬ 
tric-based  inkjet  press.  Set  to  debut 
at  Drupa  2012  next  May,  they’re 
targeting  the  commercial, 
newspaper,  packaging,  and 
security  sectors.  KBA  has  licensed 
Donnelley’s  Apollo  digital 
technology  to  use  in  its  own  presses. 
The  manufacturer  spent  18  months 
assessing  current  and  future  digital 
printing  technologies  from  around 
the  globe,  said  chief  executive  Helge 
Hansen,  adding  that  this  is  “more 
than  a  sales  and  service  agreement 
for  existing  technology.” 
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HP  INTRODUCED  ITS  FIRST  HIGH¬ 
SPEED  INKJET  WEB  PRESS  at 

Germany’s  giant  Drupa  tradeshow  in 
2008.  Last  month,  it  unveiled  a  wider 
(42-inch  web),  faster,  fourth-generation 
model  —  the  T400  —  that  makes  the 
concept  of  mass  customization  even 
more  of  a  reality.  The  digital  press  runs 
at  speeds  up  to  600  feet  per  minute 
and  can  print  5,200  full-color,  letter-size 
pages  per  minute.  Its  smaller  cousin,  the 
30-inch  T300,  features  output  capaci¬ 
ties  as  high  as  70  million  pages  per 
month.  To  date,  Hewlett-Packard  has 
more  than  20  global  installations  of  full- 
color  inkjet  webs  (a  total  of  42  print 
engines)  with  a  production  volume 
amounting  to  some  3  billion  pages,  it 
reports.  But  they’re  being  used  primarily 
for  book  and  direct  mail  application,  not 
newspapers,  despite  claims  to  the  con¬ 
trary  three  years  ago.  The  problem,  HP 
says,  is  that  while  newspaper  publishers 
may  have  the  vision,  cash  flow  still  is  a 
problem  for  these  multimillion-dollar 
digital  press  investments. 

One  guy  who  might  figure  it  but  is 
Jim  Lucanish,  president  of  O’Neil  Data 
Systems  in  Los  Angeles,  one  of  HP’s 
biggest  inkjet  web  customers. 

Beginning  next  month,  O’Neil  is 
installing  a  pair  of  the  T400  models  in 
its  new  218,000-square-foot  plant  in 
Plano,  Texas;  the  all-digital  facility  is  set 
to  be  operational  by  August.  Its  parent 
company  publishes  and  prints 
Investor’s  Business  Daily  and  still  does 
so  with  conventional  offset.  But 
Lucanish  believes  it’s  only  a  matter  of 
time  (and  money,  of  course)  before 
progressive  newspaper  publishers  learn 
how  to  use  inkjet  technology  to  their 
best  advantage. 

Last  spring  at  the  Ipex  show  in  the 
U.K.,  Kodak  debuted  its  narrower  (24.5 
inches)  Prosper  inkjet  web  digital  press. 
Tribune  Co.  subsidiary  Tribune  Direct  in 
Northlake,  III.,  opted  for  Kodak’s 


"Stream”  technology.  The  firm  was  the 
first  direct  marketing  company  to  buy 
the  color  Prosper  5000XL  model,  set  to 
go  into  operation  this  summer,  and  is 
one  of  only  a  handful  of  U.S.  newspaper 
publishers  to  deploy  digital  printing. 

“We  researched  available  technologies 
and  were  drawn  to  the  Prosper  because 
it  runs  multiple  substrates,” 
president/general  manager  Lou  Tazioli 
told  the  Graph  Expo  Show  Daily  last 
October,  when  the  press  was  purchased. 
“We  are  going  to  offer  its  speed  (650 
linear  fpm)  to  marketers  who  have  an 
interest  in  self-mailers  and  postcards.” 

Tribune  Direct  installed  a  Kodak 
NexPress  in  the  fall  of  2009,  “and  our 
net  volume  is  up  100  percent  now,”  said 
operations  director  Tim  Street.  “It  runs 
20  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.”  The 


company  may  use  the  new  press  to 
support  short-run,  niche  publications 
with  larger  signatures.  “It  moves  a  lot 
of  paper,”  Tazioli  said.  “We’re  looking 
at  the  economics  and  timing  of  our 
TribLocal  product’s  custom  advertising, 
for  example.” 

Their  projections  show  Prosper 
producing  at  50  to  60  percent  capacity 
within  five  years.  “Utilization  depends 
on  managing  schedules  and  customer 
turnaround  requirements,”  said 
sales/client  relations  VP  Tim  Klunder. 
While  conceivable  that  Tribune  also 
may  use  the  press  to  produce  special 
sections  and  niche  publications  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Tazioli  said  that  using 
the  Prosper  to  print  newspaper-oriented 
pieces  is  not  a  primary  goal  —  at  least 
not  yet. 


High-Tech  Print 
Partnership 

MEGA  PRINTER  RR  DONNELLEY  HAS  ACQUIRED  Journalism  Online,  LLC 
and  its  Press+  offering,  which  enables  publishers  to  seamlessly  integrate  an  inno¬ 
vative  paid  content  engine  with  their  websites.  The  .system  supports  publishers  as 
they  offer  audiences  a  mix  of  free  and  subscription-based  premium  content. 
Journalism  Online  is  managed  by  two  of  the  company’s  co-founders,  veteran  digi¬ 
tal-media  leaders  Steven  Brill,  founder  of  The  American  Lawyer  magazine  and 
Court  TV;  and  L.  Gordon  Crovitz,  a  former  Wall  Street  Journal  publisher. 

“We  provide  solutions  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  publishing  s’upply  chain, 
from  content  creation  and  digital  asset  management  through  subscription  solicita¬ 
tions,  processing,  and  renewals,”  said  Donnelley  CEO  Thomas  Quinlan.  “Press+ 
enhances  our  offering  and  opens  new'  avenues  for  publishers  to  generate  incremental 
subscription  and  advertising  revenue.” 

The  Press+  offering  enables  publishers  to  offer  readers  a  mix  of  options  for  sub¬ 
scribing  to  premium  content,  including  metered  and  mobile/tablet  access, 
enhanced  site  functionality,  out-of-market  access,  and  more.  The  sv'stem  also  pro¬ 
vides  publishers  a  variety  of  ways  to  engage  readers  with  paid  content,  such  as  day 
or  week  passes,  print/online  bundles,  monthly  or  annual  subscriptions,  and  others 
that  even  allow'  readers  to  receive  credit  for  previoas  day  passes  as  they  select  a 
longer-term  subscription. 
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PRODUCTION 


Event  Recap:  America  East 


WITH  NOTICEABLY  FEWER 
EXHIBITORS,  THE  MOOD 
WAS  SUBDUED  -  yet  also 
defiant  -  at  the  America 
East  Newspaper  Operations 
and  Technology  Conference 
in  March.  Agfa  Graphics 
showcased  its  ;Advantage  N 
series  of  platesetters  for 
small  to  midsize  newspapers 
as  well  as  the  ;N92-VCF 
chemistry-free  plate.  Its  new 
lArkitex  7.0  provides  a  soft- 
proof  comparison  that  saves 
time  by  allowing  users  to 
highlight  and  see  exactly 
what  has  changed  between 
different  versions  of  the 
same  page.  They  also  can 
place  special  furniture  on  the 
soft  proof,  such  as  align¬ 
ment,  to  ensure  that  page 
files  provided  by  outside 
customers  are  correctly  posi¬ 
tioned  before  imaging. 
Version  7.0  includes  flip- 
book  soft  proofing  -  of 
particular  value  for  commer¬ 
cial  work  and  coldset 
printers.  Also,  the  new 


lArkitex  Essentials  workflow 
was  designed  with  the  needs 
of  small  and  medium-size 
newspapers  in  mind. 

The  :Arkitex  IntelliTune  5.0 
automated  image  toning 
offers  magazine-like  quality 
on  newsprint.  It  uses  Multi- 
Dimensional  Processing 
(MDP)  to  analyze  the  tone, 
color,  and  spatial  characteris¬ 
tics  of  each  image  and 
automatically  applies 
necessary  corrections  for  the 
best  reproduction  on  press. 
Meanwhile,  Optiink  technolo¬ 
gy  converts  color  spaces  to 
ensure  consistent  printed  col¬ 
ors.  Using  Smart  Input  Space 
Recognition,  the  software 
addresses  many  PDF/color 
problems.  It  also  automati¬ 
cally  converts  spot  colors  into 
CMYK  and  processes  them. 
With  Optiink,  newspapers 
can  save  up  to  30  percent  of 
their  ink  costs  while  attaining 
faster  roll-up  times  and 
improved  press  stability, 

Agfa  said. 


NEW  PLATESETTER 

The  Krause  Smart’n’Easy 
Jet  platesetter  made  its  U.S. 
debut  at  America  East  at  the 
Fujifilm  Graphic  Systems 
Division  booth.  A  result  of 
the  recognized  engineering 
found  in  the  LS  Jet  series, 
the  Smart’n’Easy  Jet  is  the 
core  component  of  the  new 
“Community-Newspaper- 
System”  manufactured  by 
Krause.  It  offers  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  increased  flexibility 
for  today’s  small  to  mid-size 
publishers  and  web  press 
operations.  The  Smart’n’Easy 
is  available  as  a  semi-auto¬ 
matic  device  or  full  automat¬ 
ic  and  is  able  to  achieve 
production  speeds  of  90  to 
100  plates  per  hour.  (The 
semi-automatic  machine 
may  be  upgraded  to  fully 
automatic  at  any  time.)  The 
system  makes  use  of  a 
60mW  violet  diode,  resulting 
in  low  cost  of  ownership  and 
replacement  costs,  and  the 
Krause  Monogon  Juwel 
Optics  promise  high-quality 
imaging  and  reliable  plate 
handling.  The  system  also 
features  optimized  interfaces 
to  ensure  a  smooth 
transition  to  CTP  for  smaller, 
regional  newspapers. 

WORKFLOW,  TOO 

Also  at  America  East, 
Fujifilm  came  together  with 
PuzzleFlow  to  create  and 
present  automated  and  effi¬ 
cient  workflow  solutions 
designed  to  cover  all  aspects 


of  newspaper  publishing. 

Its  WebPairer,  Automator, 
and  InkSaver  solutions  help 
to  automate  production 
processes,  while  also 
ensuring  that  prepress 
systems  are  operating  at 
maximum  efficiency. 
WebPairer  is  automated 
workflow  management 
software  consisting  of  a 
native  PDF  processing 
engine  that  works  with 
virtually  any  file  format  to 
produce  CTP-ready  plate  files 
for  in-house  or  remote 
production.  PuzzleFlow 
Automator  optimizes 
incoming  documents,  auto- 
corrects  them  for  prepress 
issues,  notifies  operators  of 
any  problems,  autoresizes  ads 
and  pages,  and  automates  the 
•imaging,  delivery,  archiving, 
and  purging  of  files. 

Fujifilm  also  demonstrated 
PuzzleFlow  InkSaver,  a 
program  that  helps  increase 
efficiencies  and  cut  costs  in 
the  pressroom.  Capable  of 
working  with  existing  work- 
flows,  InkSaver  goes  beyond 
cost  savings  in  CMY  ink  or 
toner.  The  solution  also 
provides  a  more  stable  gray 
axis,  meaning  better  press 
stability,  superior  color 
representation,  easier  press 
control,  and  reduced  make- 
ready  time.  With  the  added 
ink  savings,  users  realize 
faster  ink  drying  time, 
improved  run  performance, 
greater  printing  speed, 
and  faster  finishing. 
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Mobile  Trend:  QR  Codes  Are  Here 
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l’(  )riM  \(  I  ri*  M(  )lll^  AXI )  M(  )U1C  IX  I’UIXT.  I’roifivssiw  I'.S.  iiowspapors  arc  stri\  inf*  to  tliul  ways  to  make  their 
products  more  relevant  to  potential  readers  h\  ineorporatiiif*  the  two-dimensional  har  codes  to  interact  with  f*rowinf* 
mobile  audiences.  'I'lic  Appeal- Democrat,  a  Freedom  eomnumieations  newspaper  in  Mar>  s\  ille,  Calit'..  uses  them  to 
link  to  online  \  ideo  and  other  multimedia  content.  The  Times  i  'nion  in  Albany.  X.V..  is  usiiif*  them  tor  advertisements 
and  for  some  editorial  content.  .\nd  TheSeallle  Times  has  used  g)U  codes  to  provide  weather  update.s.  'I'hese  are  Just 
three  examples  cited  by  .la.son  I’into,  CM( )  of  nuiltiehannel  marketin<*  provider  interlinkt  )X1'F 


Installation  News: 

Violet  CTP  Plates 
for  Goss  Press 


THE  SEQUOYAH  COUNTY  TIMES,  a  member  of  the  PAGE 
co-op  located  in  Sallisaw,  Okla.,  purchased  an  ECRM  Mako 
News  violet  platesetter  to  image  Replica  HSV  plates  from 
Southern  Lithoplate  for  the  family  owned  company’s  new 
web-offset  Goss  Community  SSC  press.  After  a  long  absence 
from  printing  newspapers  in-house  —  the  Times  sold  its 
four-unit  Goss  Community  press  in  2004  —  the  company 
plans  to  inject  higher  quality  into  the  pages  of  the  twice- 
weekly  newspaper,  while  growing  its  printing  business.  “We 
are  excited  about  the  opportunity  to  improve  our  quality  and 
increase  our  speed  in  getting  papers  on  the  street,”  said  Jeff 
Mayo,  associate  publisher  and  general  manager.  Seeking  to 
streamline  production,  the  Times  decided  that  the  violet  sys¬ 
tem  offered  a  better  solution  than  thermal  technologj'. 

“We  were  accustomed  to  light-sensitive  plates,”  Mayo  said. 
“Southern  Lithoplate  has  a  strong  reputation  dowTi  here. 

The  Mako  News  is  highly  regarded  by  other  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  doesn’t  quit.  We  are  small  enough  that  we  can’t 
afford  to  have  the  platesetter  go  down.  The  quality  of  the 
imaging  and  of  the  plates  themselves  has  been  outstanding.” 
The  Community  SSC  press  has  three  mono  units,  an  SSC 
folder,  and  a  DGM  430  four-high.  In  addition  to  printing 
the  Sequoyah  County  Times  and  an  internally  owned  sister 
publication,  the  company  produces  four  weeklies  for  print 
clients.  “For  a  while,  we  were  printing  at  three  locations, 
inserting  in  four,  and  mailing  to  six  post  offices,”  Mayo  said. 
“There  was  a  lot  of  logistical  complexity.  Now  we  should  be 
able  to  become  the  fastest  newspaper  printer  around  that 
can  also  generate  high-quality  color  reproduction.” 

Separately,  the  Shelby  (Ohio)  Daity  Globe,  another  PAGE 
co-op  member,  also  has  migrated  from  conventional  prepress 
production  to  violet  technology  with  an  Esprit  violet  plateset¬ 
ter  from  alfaQuest  Technologies  and  Replica  HSV  plates. 


Coum 


I  New  train  strikes 
1  are  on  the  horizon 


installed  the  Esprit  violet  platesetter  from  alfaQuest  and 
Replica  HSV  plates  from  Southern  Lithoplate.  The  conver¬ 
sion  to  a  totally  digital  plate-making  workflow  is  part  of  an 
organization-wide  upgrade  by  parent  company  Horizon 
Publications.  “Production  speed  was  the  main  reason  for  the 
change,”  said  publisher  Don  Norman.  “The  old  process  of 
working  with  negatives  to  bum  plates  took  way  too  long.” 

A  longtime  user  of  Southern  Lithoplate  analog  plates,  the 
newspaper  operates  an  eight-unit  Goss  Communitv’  press. 
“The  registration  of  the  Replica  violet  plates  on  press  is  excel¬ 
lent,”  Norman  said.  “The  image  quality  has  also  improved  as 
a  result  of  the  direct-to-plate  technologj.”  The  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  associated  with  CTP  has  helped  the  paper  expand 
its  outside  printing  business.  “Previously,  we  printed  four 
new  spapers  for  customers  in  the  area,  and  we  wanted  to 
attract  additional  printing  business,”  Norman  said.  “Our 
speed  and  efficiency  have  increased  to  the  point  where  we 
already  have  added  eight  more  newspapers.” 

The  Wapakoneta  Daily  News,  a  PAGE  co-op  member  in 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  also  opted  for  alfaQuest  Esprit  and 
Replica  HSV  plates.  Published  Monday  through  Saturday,  its 
circulation  is  13,250.  Owner  Daily  News  Printing  Co.  prints 
the  weekly  Shelby  County  Review  dsiA  Auglaize  County 
Merchandiser  and  caters  to  commercial  customers  as  well, 
producing  everything  from  business  cards  to  books. 


New  Plates  Yield  Speed,  Profits 

The  Starkville  (Miss.)  Daily  News  (circ.;  10,000),  has 
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Pillars  of  Transformation 

The  newspaper  industry’s  shot  at  a  digital  ‘do-over’ 


By  Mark  Contreras 

Kdifor's  note:  The  fo/hncing  is  an  exeerpt  from  the  speeeh  Mark  Contreras 
p;aveat  the  Xeicspapei\  \ssoeiation  (fAmeriea's  mediaXehan^e 
eonferenee  in  Dallas.  Mareh  2o-2H. 


The  cowboy-poet  Jim 
Moroney  has  always 
been  an  inspiration 
and  role  model  for 
me,  and  a  comment 
he  made  several 
months  prior  to  the 
April  board  meeting  of  the  NAA 
made  a  lasting  impact.  He  said,  “I 
don’t  mind  getting  together  to  do 
things.  I  just  don’t  want  to  waste  our 
time  getting  together  to  talk  about 
doing  things  and  then  never  accom¬ 
plishing  anything.” 

Much  of  what  Jim  said  helped 
guide  the  tone,  cadence,  and  sense  of 
urgency  for  what  the  NAA  board 
accomplished  during  the  past  12 
months,  and  I  now  hear  Jim’s  prod¬ 
ding  in  many  of  the  discussions 
occurring  in  the  industry  today. 

Last  April,  we  sent  out  a  widely 
distributed  note  to  those  in  the  NAA 
database  asking  a  simple  question: 
“What  are  the  two  or  three  issues 
important  to  your  business  that  the 
newspaper  industry  should  try  to 
solve  collectively?” 

The  note  went  on  to  say,  “Our  goal 
is  to  cull  your  responses  and,  early 
this  summer,  gather  a  group  of  wall¬ 
ing  industry  participants  to  discuss 
appropriate  action  and  then  act.” 

We  got  a  very  good  response  from 
a  large  cross-section  of  NAA  mem¬ 
bers,  and  Randy  Bennett  and  his 
staff  whittled  the  responses  down  to 
approximately  60  themes.  Then  we 
got  them  down  to  13  themes,  and 
then  —  during  a  special  board  meet¬ 
ing  in  August  in  Chicago  —  to  four: 

We  must  better  protect  our  intel¬ 
lectual  property  and  better  monetize 


our  content. 

New'spapers  must  agree  upon 
mobile  advertising  standards. 

We  must  better  communicate  and 
promote  the  full  value  of  the  audiences 
we  deliver  across  multiple  media. 

We  must  provide  an  industry-wide 
digital  shopping  experience,  particu¬ 
larly  for  our  national  advertisers. 

I’d  like  to  w'alk  you  through  each  of 
these  four  areas  of  opportunity  and 
share  how'  your  board  turned  each 
of  these  opportunities  into  action. 

Getting  Paid  for  Content 

A  recent  PEW  study  confirmed 
something  very  important: 
Newspapers  still  account  for  more 
than  half  of  all  originally  reported 
journalism  in  the  United  States. 

That  journalism  comes  from  our 
talent,  our  investment,  our  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  and  our  experience.  It’s  the  very 
heart  of  our  business.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  do  we  get  for  all  that? 

The  answer:  not  enough. 

Way  too  many  Web  businesses  are 
getting  a  free  ride  from  the  content 
w'e  create.  We’ve  worked  hard  at  the 
policy  level  to  protect  our  intellectual 
property,  yet  the  content  produced  by 
more  than  1,400  newspapers  is  still 
circulating  out  there  in  a  literal  free- 
for-all  of  electronic  cut-and-paste. 

Technology  and  the  Internet  will 
continue  to  morph,  tantalizing  con¬ 
sumers  with  new  devices  and  even 
more  ways  to  receive  news  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Getting  our  content  on  those 
screens  is  easy.  Getting  it  there  in  a 
way  that  is  profitable  and  protects  our 
investment  is  another  matter  entirely. 

The  good  news  is  that  it  can  work. 


Working  from  the  foundation 
provided  by  the  AP’s  news  registry, 
and  from  consensus  achieved  during 
last  summer’s  board  meeting,  the 
industry  is  forming  the  News 
Licensing  Group:  a  separate, 
industry-operated  organization 
dedicated  to  tracking,  licensing, 
and  finding  new  models  to  monetize 
our  medium’s  high-quality  content. 
None  of  this  would  have  happened 
without  the  courageous  leadership 
of  the  AP’s  Tom  Curley. 

Today,  they  have  received  commit¬ 
ments  for  funding  and  are  putting 
leadership,  into  place. 

Mobile  Ad  Standards 

While  we  eagerly  follow  the 
progress  of  the  News  Licensing 
Group,  we’re  also  tackling  issues 
related  to  the  explosion  of  digital 
mobility. 

By  next  year,  there  will  be  250 
million  wireless  devices: 
Smartphones,  tablets,  iPads,  e-read- 
ers,  and  other  mobile  screens  are 
being  activated  at  the  rate  of 
200,000  per  day  worldwide. 

In  the  past,  newspaper  companies 
have  left  money  on  the  table  by  not 
making  it  easier  for  customers  to  buy 
across  markets  in  print  and  on  the 
Web.  In  the  mobile  space,  we  now 
have  a  sizeable  opportunity  to  collab¬ 
orate  on  standard  business  practices 
and  a  national  sales  strategy. 

One  industry  watcher  refers  to  it  as 
our  “digital  do-over.” 

Jim  Moroney,  publisher  and  CEO  of 
The  Dallas  Morning  News,  and  a  large 
group  of  companies  are  leading  the 
effort  to  develop  a  more  efficient  sales 
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network  for  advertisers;  one  that  offers 
easy  access  to  high-quality'  newspaper 
audiences  across  the  nation. 

Industry  Promotion 

The  NAA  hoard  approved  an 
industry-wide  promotion  campaign 
that  you’ll  be  hearing  lots  about  in 
the  near  future.  The  campaign  will 
highlight  the  powerful  attributes  that 
our  audiences  bring  to  the  table. 

Donna  Barrett,  CEO  of  Community 
Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.,  demon¬ 
strated  impressive  leadership  in 
moving  us  toward  a  campaign  that 
companies  with  both  big  newspapers 
and  small  newspapers  could  get 
behind.  She  wisely  enlisted  the  help 
of  the  Martin  Agency,  famous  for  the 
GEICO  Gecko  campaign  and  several 
others. 

You’ll  find  the  campaign  new, 
fresh,  and  complete  with  a  great  tag 
line:  “Smart  is  the  new  sexy.” 

Digital  Shopping  Experience 

Advertisers  also  communicated 
their  needs  in  digital  media,  and  so 
our  next  focus  is  to  better  position 
new'spapers  to  capture  retail  dollars 
as  they  inevitably  move  from  print 
to  digital. 

Several  companies  are  building 
robust  digital-shopping  platforms, 
and  we  have  asked  the  industry  to 
coalesce  around  two  or  three,  rather 
than  10  or  12,  to  again  provide  a 
more  efficient  buy  for  retailers. 

We’re  also  looking  to  develop 
standard  business  practices  across 
platforms  and  exploring  a  national 
sales  channel  to  promote  our  value 
proposition  and  drive  more  digital 
revenue  to  newspaper  properties. 

We’re  in  about  the  7th  inning  of 
this  process,  and  Doug  Franklin,  the 
recently  promoted  president  of  Cox 
Media,  deserves  enormous  credit  for 
his  fair  and  persistent  leadership  in 
this  endeavor. 

All  of  us  owe  Tom  Curley,  Jim 
Moroney,  Donna  Barrett,  and  Doug 
Franklin  a  very  big  thank-you  for 
their  selflessness  on  behalf  of  our 
industry. 

Will  these  four  initiatives  automat¬ 
ically  solve  all  of  our  economic  and 
audience  challenges?  No,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  they  will  help  change 
minds  and  change  perceptions  of  our 
industry  in  the  years  ahead. 


A  Single  Definition  of  Online 
Audience 

There’s  another  area  of  concentra¬ 
tion  that  I’m  partial  to,  one  that  cuts 
across  the  four  priorities  I’ve  just  laid 
out,  and  that  is  to  create  a  more 
unified  and  powerful  argument 
concerning  the  audiences  we  reach. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  directions 
from  a  group  of  people  who  all  want 
to  help?  How  about  if  they  all  spoke  a 
different  language?  That’s  what  our 
advertisers  are  grappling  with. 

Three  or  four  different  systems  are 
competing  to  tell  the  world  how  to 
measure  and  value  our  digital  audi¬ 
ence.  We  need  a  gold  standard  of 
measurement:  one  way  of  looking  at 
digital  audiences  and  one  way  of 
presenting  the  facts  to  advertisers. 

We’ve  just  signed  on  to  a  coalition 
led  by  the  Interactive  Advertising 
Bureau  that  includes  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  the  NAA. 


The  long-term  goal  is  to  create  one 
trusted  third-party  with  broad  over¬ 
sight  of  the  audience  metrics  process 
that  will  be  clear,  consistent,  accept¬ 
ed,  and  unimpeachable  —  driven  by 
the  business  needs  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  not  the  interests  of  the 
research  suppliers. 

It’s  an  important  step  for  advertis¬ 
ers  and  media  buyers  across  plat¬ 
forms,  but  it’s  a  critical  step  for  news¬ 
papers  because  wthout  this  there  is 
no  credible  way  to  tell  the  story  that  I 
believe  to  be  true  w'ith  all  my  heart: 
Newspapers  have  never  reached 
larger  audiences  than  they  do  today. 

There’s  just  no  mutually  agreed- 
upon  way  to  tell  that  story  today, 
but  I  believe  that’s  about  to  change. 

The  excellent  work  being  done  by 
NAA  staff  is  helping  to  further  this 
business  in- so  many  ways:  from  the 
wonderful  programming  for  this 
meeting,  to  creating  a  bridge 
between  our  industry  and  digital 

continued  on  page  48 


wrh  marketing... 

Your  Partner.. .In  The  Printing  Industry 

iH  handling 

■  Replacement  Parts 

•  New  Systems 

•  Repair  /  Service 

■  Modifications 

•  Maintenance 

■  Upgrades 

Solutions  that  fit  real  market  needs 
(856)  842-0600 

www.wrh-marketing-americas.com 
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precision  systems 

•  Density  Management 
■  Register  Management 
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When  it  comes  to  apps, 
there  are  many  choices  to  make, 
but  not  a  long  track  record 

By  Tim  Sohn 

Illustrations  by  Erin  Douglas 


WITH  NEWSPAPERS  OF  ALL  SIZES  SCRAMBLING  TO  FIND  NEW 
revenue  sources,  many  are  considering  apps  to  help  bump  up 
the  bottom  line.  The  good  news  is  that  there  are  a  variety  of 
pricing  options  from  developers,  depending  on  what  the  news 
publisher  is  looking  for.  The  not-so-good  news  is  that  apps  are 
fairly  new  to  the  industry,  so  the  track  record  is  murky  at  best. 
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Diving  in 


“Implementation  was  the 

easy  part” 


Richard  Connor,  CEO  of 
MaineToday  Media,  Inc.,  is  a  for¬ 
ward  thinker.  MaineToday  pub¬ 
lishes  The  Portland  Press  Herald, 
the  Kennebec  Journal,  and  the 
Morning  Sentinel  in  Maine;  The 
Times  Leader  and  several  weekly 
publications  in  the  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  region;  as  well  as  a  weekly 
business  paper  in  Fort  Worth. 

All  of  his  publications  have 
apps  for  iPad,  iPhone,  and 
Android. 

“We  were  the  first  paper  in 
Maine  to  put  out  an  iPad  app, 
and  the  second  in  Pennsylvania,” 
Connor  said.  The  apps  provide 
breaking  news  and  weather,  and 
allow  users  to  submit  new's  and 
photos,  as  well  as  post  articles  to 
Facebook  and  share  stories  with 
friends.  Users  can  read  the  publi¬ 
cations  as  they  appear  in  print  — 
with  links,  photos,  and  videos. 

“Our  newest  apps  for  Go 
Laekawanna,  our  Scranton,  Pa., 
paper,  and  The  Weekender,  an 
entertainment  weekly,  offer  peer- 
to-peer  social  media  —  users  can 
comment,  post,  and  interact  with 
one  another,”  Connor  said.  “The 
choice  to  launch  an  iPad  app,  for 
example,  seemed  an  obvious  one. 


and  yet  we  were  only  the  sec¬ 
ond  newspaper  in  Pennsylvania 
to  launch  one,  and  the  first  in 
Maine.” 

When  brainstorming  ideas 
for  the  apps’  creation,  Connor 
said  each  newspaper  had  to 
assess  how  it  would  monetize 
the  app,  what  it  wanted  the 
app  to  do,  and  where  the 
app  fits  in  with  the  overall 
business  strategy.  Once  those 
questions  were  answered,  it 
was  full  steam  ahead. 

“Implementation  was  the 
easy  part.  We  knew  the  require¬ 
ments,  we  knew  what  we 
needed  to  do  to  make  them 
work,  so  we  did  it,”  Connor  said, 
adding  that  when  researching, 
he  realized  there  are  few  papers 
doing  more  than  talking  about 
developing  apps  at  this  stage. 

Overall,  Connor  said  the 
investment  has  been  well  worth 
the  cost. 


“No  other  medium  allows  you 
to  stay  in  contact  with  the  end 
user  wherever  they  are.  These 
apps  put  our  news  and  content 
in  people’s  pockets  —  just  a  tap 
away,”  he  said.  “And  everyone 
can  be  a  reporter  for  us.  We 
constantly  receive  photos 
submitted  by  users,  and  they 
love  seeing  them  online  and 
in  print.” 

In  addition,  apps  are  attrac¬ 
tive  to  advertisers  because  they 
“offer  an  advertiser  the  unique 
ability  to  follow  the  user  around. 
Advertisers  can  buy  ‘push’ 
messaging,  or  alerts,  or  landing 
pages  in  the  apps.  It’s  not  just 
passive  banner  advertising; 
although  that  does  play  a  part,” 
Connor  said.  He  said  the  apps 
will  add  significant  new  revenue 
growth  to  his  companies  this 
year,  possibly  an  increase  in  the 
range  of  5  to  10  percent  of  total 
online  revenue. 

Given  the  chance  for  a 
do-over,  Connor  said  the  only 
things  he  would  have  done 
differently  would  be  to  launch 
the  apps  sooner  and  be  pickier 
about  which  features  were 
included  in  the  initial  versions 
of  the  apps. 

When  it  comes  to  price, 
Connor  said  that  initially  the 
app  development  cost  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  but  “now  it’s 
usually  a  one-time  fee  and 
affordable.  We  make  our  own 
deals  so  that  is  where  those  in 
the  industry  who  decide  to 
catch  up  need  to  make  their 
own  as  well.” 
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APPS  FOR  UNDER  $10,000 


One  option  for  news  publishers  is  PressRun,  a  tablet- 
device  publishing  platform  developed  by  Mobile  IQ. 

For  less  than  $10,000,  a  publisher  can  have  an  app 
up  and  running,  according  to  Paul  Danter,  director  of 
strateg>’  and  marketing  for  the  company,  which  has 
offices  in  the  UK  and  San  Francisco. 

PressRun  software  allows  the  publisher  to  repurpose 
print  content  using  slide  shows,  video,  audio,  360-degree 
photos,  swiping,  searching,  zooming,  and  animation. 

This  allows  publishers  to  create  a  fully  interactive 
experience  without  leaving  the  familiar  environs  of 
print  production.  PressRun  uses  HTML5,  so  content 
translates  easily  across  iOS,  Android,  Windows  7,  and 
RIM  operating  systems. 

Mobile  IQ  also  develops  custom  apps  —  “the  most 
famous  of  which  is  the  BBC  News  application,  which 
was  built  from  the  ground  up  for  iOS  for  both  the  iPad 
and  the  iPhone,”  Danter  said.  “It  is  branded  for  each 
customer,  and  additional  functionality  can  be  added  as 
required.  We  ensure  quality  control  and  code  control  so 
that,  as  part  of  our  service,  apps  can  be  kept  up-to-date 
as  operating  systems  change.” 

Choosing  which  devices  your  app  will  be  compatible 
with  can  be  difficult.  Luckily,  this  is  a  dilemma  that  most 


app  builders  have  already  thought  of. 

“There  are  some  interesting  techniques  that  we  have 
developed  to  help  our  customers  deal  with  some  of  the 
challenges  this  presents.  These  include  dealing  with  the 
different  aspect  ratios  of  usable  screen  size  to  dealing 
with  rendering  text  as  actual  text,  while  honoring  the 
layout  intended  by  the  designer,”  Danter  said.  “For 
custom  apps,  porting  an  app  from,  say,  iOS  to  Android, 
does  involve  some  duplication  of  effort.  We  have 
developed  some  efficiencies  for  our  customers  such 
that  producing  a  custom  app  across  platforms  can  save 
money  if  done  in  parallel.” 

“We  purposely  chose 
apps  that  have 
different  uses  and 
potentially  different 
audiences” 
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FASTER, 

CHEAPER, 

AND 

MORE 

FLEXIBLE 


Boston.com,  the  website 
of  The  Boston  Globe,  cur¬ 
rently  has  three  apps 
available:  a  Boston.com 
news  app,  a  real  estate  app, 
and  an  app  for  the  Big 
Picture  blog. 

All  are  designed  for  the 
iPhone,  and  the  Big  Picture 
app  is  also  available  as  an 
iPad  app.  “The  high-quality 
photos  of  news  stories  are 
quite  dramatic  on  the  larger 
screen,”  said  Michael 
Manning,  director  of 
product  development. 

The  news  and  real  estate 
apps  are  free,  thanks  to 
advertising,  and  the  Big 
Picture  is  available  for  a 
one-time  download  fee  of 
$2.99-  Boston.com  is  trying 
to  reach  new  users  by  pro¬ 
viding  different  experiences 
on  each  platform. 

“We  purposely  chose  apps 
that  have  different  uses  and 
potentially  different  audi¬ 
ences  in  order  to  learn  what 
we  can  about  serving  differ¬ 
ent  needs  and  preferences 
in  the  marketplace,” 
Manning  said.  “Our  goal  is 
to  create  apps  that  are 
simple  and  do  a  few  things 
well,  such  as  get  news 
updates  or  view  great  pho¬ 


tography,  and  that  leverage 
the  G/o6e’s  journalism.” 

Boston.com  has  devel¬ 
oped  apps  both  in-house 
and  out,  “and  both 
approaches  have  worked 
well,”  said  Manning,  who 
agrees  with  Connor  that  it’s 
important  to  be  able  to 
change  the  app  after 
launch. 

“If  I  were  to  offer  advice,  I 
would  point  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  the  capabil¬ 
ity  of  updating  the  app  after 
launch,  and  of  monitoring 
user  feedback,  responding 
to  new  operating  systems  or 
device  capabilities,  and  of 


having  the  ability  to 
integrate  new  content  or 
advertising,”  he  said. 

Currently,  Manning  said, 
Boston.com  is  creating  apps 
that  “wrap”  mobile-opti¬ 
mized  HTML  instead  of 
creating  customized  native 
applications. 

“This  is  the  approach  we 
used  with  our  news  app, 
and  we  feel  it’s  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  are  some 
limitations  to  this 
approach,  but  with  many 
apps  the  benefits  —  faster, 
cheaper,  more  flexible  — 
tend  to  outweigh  the 
limitations,”  he  said. 


Budget  Basics 


Speaking  9f  quick,  Chintu 
Harikh,  co-founder  and  CEO  of 
SachManya,  said  that  his  company 
offers  options  to  make  cross¬ 
platform  apps  “quickly  and 
affordable,  get  distribution  across 
various  app  .stores,  and  monetize 
its  content.” 

SachManya’s  primary  product  is 
called  YAPPER.  It  is  an  online 
service  for  news  publishers  to  cre¬ 


ate  their  own  mobile-optimized, 
branded  apps  that  work  across 
iPhone,  Android,  Blackberry, 
and  other  tablet  devices  without 
requiring  any  code  writing. 

SachManya,  based  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  was  founded 
in  October  2009  by  former  engi¬ 
neers,  managers,  and  executives 
from  Yahoo!,  SUN,  NeXT,  Organic, 
HP,  and  Apple  with  experience  in 


mobile  and  publishing  markets. 

Parikh  said  standard  ipp  pricing 
for  each  mobile  operatiiig  system 
includes  a  one-time  setup  fee  — 
anywhere  from  zero  dollars  t(j 
$1,999.  That  cost  includes  building 
the  app,  submitting  it  to  the  app 
store,  and  a  monthly  subscription 
fee  for  hosting  and  maintenance. 
Any  work  on  top  of  that  is  $100 
an  hour. 
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A  la  Carte 


Another  potential  solution  for 
publishers  when  it  comes  to  apps 
is  Mediaspectrum  Adrenalin. 

According  to  Susie  Dougherty, 
marketing  and  public  relations 
manager  of  Boston-based 
Mediaspectrum,  Adrenalin  for 
tablet  publishing  was  launched  in 
September  2010.  With  Adrenalin, 
publishers  choose  from  two  news 
reader  styles  that  can  be  customized 
to  create  a  branded  iPad  application. 

The  first  style  is  called  Adrenalin 
News  Reader  and  allows  media 
companies  to  deliver  news  with 
interactive  content.  Stories,  photos, 
and  video  content  are  managed  by 
Adrenalin  CMS,  a  content  manage¬ 
ment  system  fed  directly  by  the 
publisher  using  XML/RSS  feeds. 
Adrenalin  CMS  updates  the  publish¬ 
ers  application  based  on  parameters 
established  by  the  publisher,  such  as 
content  duration,  order  of  appear¬ 
ance,  and  more. 

The  second  style  is  Replica+  News 
Reader,  which  delivers  a  digital 
re-creation  of  print  titles  for  iPad 
readers.  This  can  be  enhanced  with 
additional  content,  including  photos, 
video,  and  video  advertising.  And 
because  Replica+  qualifies  as  circula¬ 
tion  set  by  industry  rules,  Dougherty 


said,  “it  allows  publishers  to  grow 
both  readership  and  subscription 
revenue.”  Adrenalin  also  features 
an  integrated  ad  sales  system  that 
allows  advertising  agencies  and 
internal  sales  teams  to  schedule, 
target,  and  manage  ad  delivery. 

Dougherty  said  Adrenalin  has  a 
few  pricing  models,  depending  on 
the  publishers  needs.  “Some  publish¬ 
ers  are  simply  looking  for  a  mobile 
presence.  In  this  case,  we  can  get 
publishers  quickly  set  up  on  mobile 
apps  for  Android  and  Apple  devices, 
starting  as  low  as  free  with  revenue¬ 
sharing  opportunities,”  she  said. 
“Other  publishers  see  tablets  as  a  way 
to  change  their  businesses  and  drive 
significant  and  meaningful  new  digi¬ 
tal  revenue.  In  these  cases,  pricing  is 
more  a  la  carte,”  as  Mediaspectrum 
offers  solutions  for  everything  when 
it  comes  to  apps  —  ad  sales,  ad 
production,  content  management. 


and  publishing  to  the  device. 

Adrenalin  handles  advertising  and 
editorial  content  for  all  devices.  “Our 
publishers  can  use  the  platform  to 
deliver  their  content  to  any  mobile 
platform  for  a  single  fee.  One  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  these 
devices  is  ensuring  you  can  monetize 
the  apps,  regardless  of  whether  the 
device  is  or  is  not  connected  to  the 
Internet,”  said  Dougherty,  adding  that 
the  platform  allows  for  HTML5  ads. 

Adrenalin  Replica+  is  currently 
being  used  by  The  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle.  S 


Tim  Sohn  is  a  10-year  veteran  of  the 
news  business.  In  his  full-time 
capacity,  he  is  editor  of  LH!  Media 
in  northern  New  Jersey,  which 
encompasses  a  biweekly  newspaper, 
daily  website  (LHweekly.com),  and 
mobile  products.  He  can  be  reached 
at  twcsu@aol.com. 


“One  of  the  nnost  important 
aspects  of  these  devices  is 
ensuring  you  can  monetize 
the  apps” 


"Our  least  expensive  offering 
(no  setup  fee  and  S9  a  month)  is 
an  instant  Web  app  that  has  an 
iPhone  app-like  look  and  func¬ 
tionality,  but  it  serves  via  mobile 
Web  browser,  and  it  supports 
iPhone,  Android,  BlackBerry  6, 
and  WebOS  mobile  devices,” 
Parikh  said.  "The  iPad  app  is  the 
most  expensive  with  a  SI, 999  one¬ 
time  setup  fee  and  S29  a  month. 
Our  customers  build  their  apps 
once  online  on  TAPPER  and 
deploy  it  across  mobile  Web, 


,  iPhone,  iPad,  Android,  and 
BlackBerry  mobile  OS.” 

Apps  built  with  TAPPER  come 
with  standard  features  such  as 
real-time  news  and  multimedia 
coiitent  support,  support  for 
major  foreign  languages,  mobile 
optimization,  and  customizable 
options  that  include  the  app  icon, 
splash  image,  font,  background, 
and  navigation  bar.  Publishers 
can  send  push  notifications  for 
breaking  news  stories  and 
monetize  the  app  through  paid 


downloads,  in-app  ads,  or  in-app 
subscription  options. 

TAPPER  also  provides  customers 
with  anahtics  from  Flurrv'  and 
submissions  to  the  iTunes  App 
Store,  Android  Market,  BlackBerrv’ 
App  VV^orld,  and  Amazon  Android 
App  Store. 

Currently,  SachMam  a  is  piloting 
a  new  business  model  —  the  pub¬ 
lisher  pays  no  setup  or  monthly 
subscription  fee  but  shares  30 
percent  gross  rev  enue  on  ads  and 
subscriptions. 
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^^SHARED  SACRIFICE”  IS  THE  LATEST  POLITICAL  BUZZ 
ng  the^medla  rounds.  Economic  strife  abounds  in 
S.  and  elsewhere,  leading  politicians  and  citizens  alike 

we  all  do  a  little;  if  we  all  do  our  part,  maybe  — 

zi--:  ” 

t  maybe  — 'we  can  bring  our  economy  back  around.” 
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Working  with  a  paper  merchant  saves 
newspapers  from  having  to  carry  an  inventory 
of  newsprint.  Merchants  are  also  able  to 
negotiate  lower  prices  for  buying  in  bulk. 


cost-per-ton  has  remained  flat  for 
approximately  the  past  eight  months. 

“Prices  were  very  high  in  2008, 
and  very,  very  low  in  2009.  They 
recovered  toward  the  end  of  2009 
and  through  the  first  half  of  2010. 
And  they  haven’t  moved  [consider¬ 
ably]  since,”  said  John  Lefave,  senior 
vice  president,  pulp  and  paper  sales 
and  marketing,  AbitibiBowater,  Inc., 
Montreal.  “Our  last  price-increase 
announcements  were  in  June  of 
2010.” 

“Right  now  in  our  marketplace  — 
and  throughout  the  paper  industry 

—  everything  but  newsprint  has  been 
subjected  to  an  announcement  of 
increases,”  Nanna  said.  “Coated? 
There  was  an  announcement  of  a  $2 
per  cwt  (centum  weight)  increase, 
effective  in  April.  Uncoated  ffeesheet 

—  meaning  offset  and  copy  paper  — 


“When  the  market  is  soft  — 
meaning,  there’s  not  a  big  demand 
for  product  —  publishers  and  print¬ 
ers  have  the  upper  hand.  And  the 
natural  inclination  is  to  take  the 
upper  hand  to  the  extreme,”  said 
Tony  Nanna,  president/West, 
McGrann  Paper  Corporation  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  “What  we  some¬ 
times  forget  is  that  the  paper 
producers  have  to  survive,  too. 
We’ve  all  seen  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  producers.  There’s  a  lot 
of  consolidation  that  continues  to 
happen  in  our  industry,  and  we’ve 
got  to  find  a  way  to  work  together 
to  sustain  our  health.” 

In  other  parts  of  the  world— 
namely,  Asia  and  Europe— newsprint 
prices  have  been  consistently 
creeping  up.  Fortunately,  for  North 
American  newspaper  publishers,  the 


It’s  a  theme  —  this  so-called 
“shared  sacrifice”  —  that’s  particular¬ 
ly  apropos  to  the  paper,  printing,  and 
publishing  verticals,  as  each  segment 
faces  great  challenges,  including  the 
rising  cost  of  raw  materials  and 
energy,  the  influence  of  digital 
media,  and  the  decreasing  demand 
for  paper,  quality  print,  and  even, 
sadly,  the  written  word.  The  code¬ 
pendent  nature  of  these  allied 
industries  is  forcing  each  to  take  a 
hard-line  look  at  how  to  be  more 
lean  and  stealthy,  while  at  the  same 
time  working  hand-in-hand  to 
control  one  of  the  greatest  costs  of 
publication  —  paper. 


Newsprint: 
That  was  then 
this  is  now 
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form  of  a  surcharge.  A  lot  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  printers  are  going  to  revolt 
against  it,  but  someone  has  to  pay  it. 
The  suppliers  have  to  pass  it  along  to 
their  customers,  and  in  turn,  the 
publishers  will  have  to  pass  it  along 
to  their  customers.  Things  just  aren’t 
normal  right  now,  and  no  one  has 
the  fiscal  health  to  absorb  all  of  these 
costs  and  not  pass  them  on.  It  has  to 
be  done.” 

Another  contributing  factor  to  the 
precarious  position  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  find  themselves  in  is  scarcity 
of  ONP  —  old  newspapers  that  have 
already  been  printed,  read,  and  dis¬ 
carded/recycled  by  the  consumer  — 
essential  to  newsprint  production. 

Lefave  described  the  “shrinking 
basket”  of  North  American  consump¬ 
tion:  “North  America  consumed  13 


million  tons  (of  newspaper)  in  2000, 
but  only  5.4  million  tons  in  2010. 
And  when  that  basket  shrinks  — 
and  there  is  far  less  ONP  —  the 
price  of  recovered  fiber  goes  up 
dramatically.  It’s  putting  incredible 
pressures  on  those  relying  on  it. 

And  not  only  has  the  cost  of  ONP 
per  ton  gone  up,  but  the  yield  has 
gone  down  as  we’ve  moved  to 
single-stream  collection,”  Lefave 
said,  referring  to  what  is  more 
commonly  called  comingled  recy¬ 
cling,  in  which  all  types  of  paper 
products  are  collected  and  processed 
together,  in  a  “single  stream.” 

“So  there’s  an  additional  cost,  as 
you’re  getting  less  actual  fiber  out  of 
your  ton  of  ONP.  It’s  got  more 
contaminants  or  non-fiber  in  it, 
because  of  the  single  stream,”  he  said. 


Right  now  in  our 
marketplace  — 
and  throughout 
the  paper 
industry  — 
everything  but 
newsprint  has 
been  subjected  to 
an  announcement 
of  increases.” 


—  Tony  Nanna, 
president/West,  McGrann 
Paper  Corporation 


as  well  as  supercalender  papers? 
Those  commodities  went,  effective 
April  1.  But  our  newsprint  numbers 
in  the  states  for  the  past  six  months 
have  been  at  par.  Nothing  has 
changed. 

“But  we’re  all  trying  to  figure  out 
when  it’s  going  to  happen,  because  it 
will  happen,”  Nanna  said.  “Will  it 
decrease?  No.” 

Some  of  the  market  stressors  are 
obvious  —  rising  energy  costs,  for 
example. 

“Paper  is  shipped  by  truck,  by  rail, 
and  by  intermodal,”  Nanna  said. 
“Those  costs  are  going  up  right  now. 

I  was  in  Los  Angeles  not  long  ago, 
and  diesel  was  at  $5  per  gallon  and 
climbing.  Currently,  the  suppliers  are 
eating  these  costs,  but  sooner  or 
later,  they’re  going  to  have  to  pass  it 
along  to  publishers  in,  at  least,  the 
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Our  focus 
is  reducing 
cost,  so  we’re 
looking  at  our 
mills  differently 
than  we  have 
in  the  past.” 


Mitigating  the  Risks 

Publishers  would  be  well-served  to 
become  intimately  familiar  with  the 
broad-sweeping  market  trends  and 
predictions,  and  equally  as  familiar 
with  individual  manufacturers’ 
adaptations. 

Under  the  direction  of  new 
President  and  CEO  Richard  Gameau, 
AbitibiBowater,  for  example,  is  striving 
for  better  profit  margins  and  fiscal 
health  by  overhauling  its  operations, 
rather  than  simply  ratcheting  up 
prices. 

“Our  focus  is  reducing  cost,  so  we’re 
looking  at  our  mills  differently  than 
we  have  in  the  past,”  Lefave  said. 

AbitibiBowater’s  operations 
include  18  pulp  and  paper  mills  and 
24  wood-products  facilities  across 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and 


South  Korea.  On  Feb.  14,  2011,  the 
company  announced  the  permanent 
closure  of  its  paper  machine  at  Coosa 
Pines,  Ala. 

“We’ve  taken  a  lot  of  capacity  out, 
but  still,  the  capacity  that  we’re  run¬ 
ning  —  we  believe  it  to  be  produced 
at  some  of  the  lowest-cost  mills  in 
North  America.  Low  cost  and  with 
the  best  safety  records,”  Lefave  said, 
“because  health  and  safety  are 
among  our  core  values. 

“That  doesn’t  mean  that  we’re  not 
going  to  have  to  come  to  the  market 
and  raise  the  price  eventually,  but  so 
far  —  since  last  June  —  we  haven’t 
made  any  price  moves  in  the  market,” 
he  said. 

A  discerning  operational 
restructuring  has  also  enabled 
AbitibiBowater  to  make  new 
technological  investments.  “As  we’ve 
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taken  the  highest  capacity  cost  out, 
our  cost-per-ton  continues  to  drop,” 
Lefave  said.  “(And)  now  that  we’ve 
come  through  Chapter  11,  we  can 
start  investing  in  the  better  mills.” 

Nanna  is  a  natural  proponent  of 
merchant-publisher  partnerships, 
but  notes  that  having  a  partner  of 
McGrann’s  ilk  can  be  particularly 
valuable  to  publishers  in  these 
tumultuous  times. 

“(As  a  merchant),  I  would  buy 
your  product  and  have  it  shipped, 
by  rail,  to  my  warehouse.  I,  in  turn, 
deliver  it  to  you,  just  in  time.  So, 
instead  of  the  publisher  paying  for 
[newsprint]  up  front  —  because  the 
mill  would  invoice  the  publisher  the 
minute  it’s  shipped  —  we  take  on 
the  billing.  We  buy  the  paper  from 
the  supplier;  we  bring  it  to  our 
floor.  We  don’t  inventory  it  until  you 
need  it.  And,  often,  a  lot  of  our 
customers  will  take  the  product 
from  our  delivery  truck  and  go  right 
on  press  with  it,”  Nanna  said. 

“There’s  no  carrying  of  any 
inventory.  Years  ago,  publishers 
would  have  inventory  of  up  to  30 
days  worth  of  newsprint.  They’re 
not  doing  that  today.  Even  if  you 
have  15  days  worth  of  supply  on 
hand,  that  represents  money  that’s 
tied  up,”  Nanna  said.  “We  buy  so 
much  paper  that  I’m  able  to  offer 
the  same  price  from  my  floor  that  a 
publisher  could  get  if  they  bought 
direct  from  the  manufacturer.  ...  I’m 
able  to  negotiate  pricing  based  on 
my  own  portfolio  of  as  much  as 
360,000  tons  each  year.” 

AbitibiBowater’s  Lefave  concurs 
that  small  to  mid-sized  newspaper 
publishers  may  find  that  they  can 
leverage  volume  buys  via  a  mer¬ 
chant  or  co-op,  such  as  PAGE 
Cooperative  (PageCooperative.com) 
and  COX  Newsprint  Supply 
(CoxEnterprises.com). 

“It  tends  to  be  the  larger  publish¬ 
ers  that  buy  direct  and  the  smaller 
publishers  that  opt  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  model,”  he  said.  “Often,  they’re 
not  buying  full  truckloads  [of 
newsprint],  so  they  go  to  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  buy  so  many  pounds  of 
newsprint,  and  so  many  pounds  of 


u 

If  we  can 
create  a 
market  that’s 
cooperative 
instead  of 
feeling  as  though 
we’re  always  at 
war,  we  can 
manage  through 
these  uncertain 
times.” 

some  other  type  of  paper.  Size 
makes  the  difference  as  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  behavior.  There  are  pros  and 
cons  to  both  models  —  direct  and 
distribution.” 


Empathy  as  a 
Strategy 

Perhaps  the  most  important  trait 
publishers  and  newsprint  suppliers 
can  embrace  right  now  is  empathy 
—  paper  suppliers  being  empathetic 
to  the  well-reported  challenges  that 
newspaper  publishers  face,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  reciprocating,  but  obviously 
not  to  cither’s  detriment.  As  Nanna 
said,  “We’re  all  in  this  together,  and 
communication  is  essential.  If  we 
can  create  a  market  that’s  coopera¬ 
tive  instead  of  feeling  as  though 
we’re  always  at  war,  we  can  manage 
through  these  uncertain  times.  For 
example,  if  the  mills  or  merchants 
and  publishers  can  get  their  heads 
together  and  talk  about  increases  in 
the  context  of  scheduling.” 

Being  a  merchant  and  a  distribu¬ 
tor,  Nanna  oftens  finds  that  his  role 
is  not  merely  to  manage  the  supply 


of  paper  but,  in  many  respects,  to  be 
a  mediator.  It’s  his  challenging  role 
to  not  only  nurture  relationships 
between  mill  and  publisher.  But  the 
position  enables  him  to  offer  some 
valuable  insight  into  navigating 
pricing  increases. 

“Perhaps  the  mill  or  the  merchant 
says  to  the  publisher,  ‘Hey,  we  need 
some  relief  We  need  to  make 
money,  too.  So  how  do  we  do  this? 
When  is  your  business  season? 

When  is  your  prime  time  for  revenue 
during  the  course  of  the  year? 

Maybe  we  can  implement  an 
increase  then,  during  those 
months?’”  That  would  enable  the 
supplier  to  help  offset  some  of  its 
rising  costs,  without  an  untimely 
and  profound  impact  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  bottom  line,  Nanna  said. 

“One  could  argue  that  it’s  not  the 
right  time  [to  raise  newsprint 
prices]  because  there’s  a  question 
mark  about  consumption,  but  I’d 
never  say  that  we  wouldn’t  raise 
prices,”  John  Lefave  said.  “And  one 
of  the  things  that’s  pushing  cost  is 
the  Canadian  dollar. ...  That  has  had 
a  very  negative  impact  on  Canadian 
mills.  We  have  Canadian  mills,  but 
there  are  some  companies  that  have 
only  Canadian  mills,  and  they’re 
under  tremendous  pressure. 

“So  there’s  going  to  come  a  point 
with  rising  chemical  costs,  shipping 
costs,  energy  costs,  what  have  you, 
that’s  going  to  force  pricing  up.  And 
as  much  as  we  would  like  not  to  see 
that  happen  —  because  we  know  that 
our  customers  are  under  duress  them¬ 
selves,”  Lefave  said,  “we  still  think  that 
we  can  take  a  good  chunk  of  costs  out, 
and  that  represents  our  next  ‘price 
increase’  —  cost  reduction.”  a 
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How  to  effectively 
bundle  and  sell 
multimedia  platforms 

By  Ellen  Sterling 


For  more  than  2, ()()()  years  commercial  advertising  remained  pretty  much  the 
same  as  it  was  at  its  beginning,  when  ancient  Egyptians  printed  news  of  sales  on 
papyrus  to  hang  on  walls  around  the  city;  As  technology  advanced,  advertising 
became  a  staple  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  those  ads  were  separate  from 
advertising  on,  say,  radio  or  television.  Surely,  you  can  remember  when  print 
advertising  meant  the  advertiser  bought  a  certain  number  of  column  inches  and, 
maybe,  had  a  coupon  for  the  reader  to  clip.  In  the  199()s,  all  that  changed. 
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Welcome 

to  tlie  Digital  Age 

Advertising  is  no  longer  an  either- 
or  proposition  where  the  advertiser 
has  to  choose  between  print  and 
electronic  media.  Today,  it’s  all  one, 
a  multimedia,  multiplatform  world 
in  which  the  biggest  factor  is  found 
online,  and  advertising  is  bundled 
to  encompass  every  platform. 

Christine  Hamann  is  marketing 
manager  of  AdPerfect,  a  Vancouver- 
based  softw'are  company  that 
develops  platforms  for  clients  to 
integrate  their  print,  online,  and 
mobile  advertising. 

“Good  advertisers  understand  they 
need  to  be  everywhere  their  con¬ 
sumer  is  looking  —  online,  print, 
mobile,  and  social  media,”  she  said. 
“Good  publishers  understand  they 
need  to  meet  their  advertisers’  needs 
in  order  to  maintain  and  grow  ad 
revenue.  In  today’s  media  landscape, 
newspapers  need  to  offer  advertising 
solutions  that  produce  a  strong  value 
and  ROI  for  their  advertisers,  and  a 
multimedia  strategy’  is  key.” 

Mel  Taylor  Media,  in  the  words  of 
its  ow'ner  and  namesake,  “specializes 
in  helping  local  media  —  print,  elec¬ 
tronic,  or  independent  websites  — 
figure  out  sales  and  business  models.” 

The  basic,  successful  business 
model,  Taylor  said,  is  one  that 
utilizes  bundling  so  both  print  and 
online  readers  wll  be  able  to  access 
content.  He  believes  that  many  facets 
of  online  publishing  that  were  at  the 
beginning  regarded  as  truths  have 
proven  to  be  false. 

“Publishers  thought  they’d  build 
their  site,  and  the  money  would 
come,”  Taylor  said.  “The  newspaper 
ow’nership,  the  GMs,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  backers  gave  up  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  figuring  out  a  business  model  to 
the  newsrooms  and  the  tech  people. 
When  they  did  that,  they  didn’t  think 
for  a  moment  that  those  two  very 


smart  groups  of  people  have  bupkis 
in  sales  and  business  background.” 

Taylor  said  that  making  money 
online  should  be  a  top  priority  for 
any  newspaper  with  a  website. 

“A  website,”  he  said,  “should  start 
making  a  profit  on  day  one.  When 
you  run  a  newspaper,  the  size  of  the 
book  depends  on  the  number  of  ads 
sold,  when  it  comes  to  the  Internet 
we  throw  that  concept  out  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  it’s  the  exact  opposite.  It’s 
not  OK  that  a  website’s  profits  lie  in 
the  future.  It’s  not.” 

Keys  to  Success 

According  to  Taylor,  part  of 
moving  profit  from  the  future  to 
the  present  is  bringing  the  sales 


department  into  every  decision. 

“Profit  has  to  come  first.  The  New 
York  Times  started  something  two 
years  ago  they  called  The  Local. 
They  had  the  money  and  the  tech¬ 
nology,  and  they  failed.  Why?  They 
failed  because  someone  from  sales 
wasn’t  invited  into  a  meeting  about 
the  undertaking.  Every  department 
has  to  be  on  board,”  Taylor  said. 

Two  factors  are  critical  to  the 
success  of  an  online  publication. 
“First,”  Taylor  said,  “know  who  your 
competitors  are.  They’re  in  front  of 
your  clients  selling  with  Google, 
Groupon,  Patch,  and  other  hyper¬ 
local  media. 

“Second,  know  your  USP  —  your 
unique  selling  proposition.  Wbat 
do  you  do  as  a  newspaper  that  the 
other  guys  can’t  do  or  don’t  do  as 
well  as  you?  You  have  bodies  on 
the  street  and  a  record  as  a  trusted 
source.  That’s  important.” 

Equally  important  is  a  team 
approach  to  building  a  website. 
“The  original  model  was  that  the 
online  presence  was  turned  over  to 
the  newsroom,”  Taylor  said.  “But 


••Good  publishers  understand 
they  need  to  meet  their 
advertisers’  needs” 
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A  website  is  just  one  piece  of  an 
effective  multimedia  message.  “With 
the  right  campaign  and  the  use  of 
contests  and  coupons,  for  e.xample,” 
he  said,  “you’ll  be  able  to  capture 
their  email,  Facebook,  and  Twitter 
to  build  your  database.” 


AdPerfect  has  had  to  adapt  in 
much  the  same  way  newspapers 
have. 

“So,  today,  our  solutions  are  flexi¬ 
ble,  scalable,  and  customizable  to 
meet  clients’  varying  needs.  For 
e.xample,  our  classified  self-serve 
order  entry  is  used  by  major  dailies, 
medium  to  small  dailies,  and  weekly 
community  newspapers  of  all  sizes, 
each  offering  their  own  customized 
packages,  pricing  options,  ad 
options,  upsells,  and  creative  layout.” 

A  major  benefit  of  these 
customized  packages  is  that  readers 
won’t  be  seeing  identical  ad  formats 
popping  up  ail  over  the  Internet. 

“Rather  than  building  in  specific 
customization  for  each  publisher,” 
Kump  said,  “we  develop  our  solu¬ 
tions  to  be  highly  configurable,  with 
many  possible  configuration  choices. 
AdPerfect  solutions  therefore  look, 
feel,  and  behave  significantly  differ¬ 
ent  from  publisher  to  publisher.” 


Profit  has  to 
come  first” 


Building  the  Plat t( inn 

of  course,  publishers  need  the 
right  platform  to  enable  advertisers 
to  get  the  ma.ximum  ROI.  That’s 
where  the  software  segment  of 
advertising  comes  in. 

“When  we  started  in  2004,”  said 
AdPerfect  president  and  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  Steve  Kump,  “we 
assumed  a  one-size-fits-all  solution 
would  work  for  our  clients.  We 
learned  very  quickly  that  publisher 
clients  all  do  business  their  own  wa; 
—  different  workflows,  different 
technology,  demographics,  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  even  different  strategies.” 


everyone  has  to  be  part  of  it. 
Salespeople  have  to  sell  an 
integrated  campaign  in  which 
advertisers  buy  the  newspaper 
and  online.” 

Even  as  the  website  evolves  and 
new  initiatives  are  launched,  the 
newspaper  mustn’t  lose  sight  of  its 
primary  income. 

“Holding  onto  the  relationship 
with  the  local  advertiser  is  the  most 
important  part  of  this  process,” 
Taylor  said.  “If  the  local  newspaper 
loses  control  of  the  relationship,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  get  that 
relationship  going  again.” 


(800)  888-0470 
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Once  the  technology  is  in  place, 
you’ll  still  need  someone  to  sell  the 
ads.  Derek  Mah,  vice  president  of 
product  development  and  strategy  at 
AdPerfect,  said,  “Before  selling 
multi-platform  advertising  solutions, 
training  and  understanding  the 
solutions  are  key,  and  that  is  true 
from  the  sales  director  to  the  feet  on 
the  street.” 

W  Ik'iv  the  Headers  Are 

The  weekly  Long  Island  Press  uses 
AdPerfect  software,  and  general 
manager  Steven  McKenna  is  very 
pleased  with  the  results.  “Today, 
newspapers  need  to  reach  people  in 
a  different  way  than  they  reached 
them  the  last  generation.  Reaching 
the  younger  demographic  is  all 
electronic  and,  soon,  60  percent  of 
all  Internet  traffic  will  be  from  a 
portable  device,”  he  said. 

“If  advertisers  are  steadfast  about 
doing  print  advertising,  you  have  to 
show  them  that  the  demographic 
most  of  them  want  most  to  reach  is 
more  an  electronic,  functional  demo,” 
McKenna  said.  “Online  we  reach 
929,000  unique  site  visitors  each 
month.  Our  print  edition  is  unpaid, 
and  the  circulation  is  85,000  a  week. 
Our  return  rate  is  1.9  percent.” 

Raw  numbers  like  that  are  difficult 


continued from  page  31 

giants  such  as  Facebook,  Twitter,  and 

Google. 

And  they  ensure  that  critical  mes¬ 
sages  about  the  growth  in  online  ad 
revenue,  the  realities  of  our  reach, 
and  our  increasing  digital  muscle  are 
well-covered  within  the  business, 
financial,  and  trade  press. 

Overall,  the  staft'  of  NAA  —  John, 
Paul,  Randy,  and  others  —  have  been 
extremely  hard  at  work  on  our 
behalf,  and  we  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  as  well. 

We  have  a  large,  complex,  and 
pressing  to-do  list.  We  have  to  accept 
the  complexity  and  embrace  the 
urgency.  But  in  the  process,  we  can’t 
lose  our  identity  or  forget  why  our 
newsrooms  are  so  important  to  the 
communities  we  serve. 

The  reason  I  got  into  this  business 
is  because  I  worked  for  .Paul  Simon, 
former  senator  from  Illinois.  He  was 
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••Before  selling  multi-platform  ^ 
advertising  solutions, 
training  and  understanding 

the  solutions  are  key”  h 


for  advertisers  to  ignore. 

“Our  first  venture  with  AdPerfect 
was  in  automotive,”  McKenna  said. 
“That  initiative  is  built  around  print, 
Web,  mobile  SMS  and  texting,  and 
social  media.  It’s  jumped  our  auto 
section  20  percent  in  less  than  three 
months.  We’re  very  pleased.” 

Brian  Greenspun  is  publisher  of 
the  daily  Las  Vegas  Sun.  He  said 
that  his  paper  “got  into  digital 
early,”  and  sales  approaches  have 
changed.  “We  are  no  longer  selling 
numbers;  we’re  selling  total  audi¬ 
ence;  measuring  who  they  are,  what 
they  like  —  who  the  audience  is. 
This  is  a  new  opportunity  for 
advertisers.” 

It’s  a  new  opportunity  for  newspa¬ 
pers  as  well. 

“Newspaper  readers  are  dwindling. 
People  want  to  get  information  in 


a  great  legislator,  first  in  the  House, 
then  a  long  career  in  the  Senate. 

He  was  a  very  smart  man:  author. 
Harvard  professor,  presidential  can¬ 
didate,  but  he  started  as  a  newspaper 
publisher. 

He  turned  a  bankrupt  paper,  the 
Troy  Tribune,  into  a  successful  chain 
of  14  weeklies.  His  editorial  stances 
—  particularly  campaigns  against 
government  corruption  —  pointed 
him  toward  politics. 

At  the  height  of  his  legislative 
power,  he  told  me  something  I’ve 
never  forgotten:  “I  love  being  a  sena¬ 
tor,”  he  said,  “but  I  made  much  more 
of  a  difference  as  a  publisher.” 

It  wasn’t  until  I  was  well  into  this 
business  myself  that  I  began  to 
understand  the  full  meaning  behind 
those  words. 

A  cheap  laptop  and  some  free  soft¬ 
ware  means  anybody  can  publish, 
but  that  does  not  make  them  a  news¬ 


different  ways  than  reading  a 
newspaper  in  the  morning.  Now,  this 
doesn’t  mean,”  Greenspun  said,  “that 
newspapers  are  going  away.  It  does 
mean  they’re  going  to  change.” 

To  keep  up  with  the  change,  he 
said,  “A  newspaper  needs  a  top-notch 
digital  strategy.  I  don’t  know  yet 
what’s  right,  but  we’re  trying  to  find 
out.”  He  added,  “We  bundle  every¬ 
thing  now.”  ,  [§ 


Ellen  Sterling  is  an  award-winning 
journalist  whose  natural  curiosity 
has  led  her  to  write  enthusiastically 
on  a  broad  range  o  f  topics.  A  New 
Yorker,  she's  now  living  in  Las  Vegas, 
where  she  blogs  on  the  Huffington 
Post,  reviews  shows  and  movies, 
and freelances.  Reach  her  at 
creativeink@nie.com. 


paper  publisher.  With  enough  time, 
some  smart  investment,  creative 
thinking,  and  shared  commitment, 
we  can  do  what  anybody  in  media 
can  do. 

But  nobody  can  do  what  we  do. 

Nobody  has  the  infrastructure, 
the  history,  or  the  responsibility.  It’s 
ours.  And  we  can  build  on  it.  But  to 
build  with  effectiveness  and  rele¬ 
vance  we  can’t  look  at  the  world 
from  1,400  perspectives.  We’re  one 
industry. 

We  have  to  use  the  leadership  and 
the  resources  of  the  NAA  to  maxi¬ 
mum  effect.  We  have  to  focus  on 
the  main  pillars  of  transformation, 
the  value  of  our  content,  the  value 
of  our  reach,  and  the  value  of  our 
role  in  a  free  and  informed  society.® 


Mark  Contreras  is  senior  xnce  presi¬ 
dent/newspapers  at  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
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Make  your  Job  Easier 

UPGRADE  YOUR  YEAR  BOOK  TODAY! 

FOR  90  YEARS  THE  E&P  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK'  HAS  BEEN 
THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

Now  it's  online  -  target  and  retrieve  information  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers, 

Weekly  Newspapers,  Sales  Reps,  Groups,  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  ONLINE. 

Search  by  name,  location,  frequency,  format,  politics,  wire  services,  representation,  group  affiliation, 
number  of  employees,  special  editions,  coverage,  equipment,  commodities,  personnel  and  more. 


INTERNATIONAL 


EDlTORaPVJBUSHER-  ] 

INTEEINATIONAL 


‘n  funds  3"“* 
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DOWNLOADED  TO  YOUR  DESKTOP 
iFROM  THE  WEB  IN  SECONDS 


YEAR  BOOK 

online 


►  14,000  PUBLICATIONS 

►  46,000  PERSONNEL 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  GO  TO  WWW.MEDIAINFO.COM/ONLINEYB 
OR  CALL  888.732.7323  OR  949.660.6150  (OlJTSIDE  U.S.) 


Ultra  Portable 


BlackBerry  PlayBook 

$499  -  $699 


New 

Products 


This  is  Research  in  Motion's  (RIM's) 
first  venture  into  the  tablet  world. 
The  BlackBerry  PlayBook  has  a  7- 
inch  1024  x600  WSVGA  capacitive 
LCD  touchscreen,  a  1  GHz  dual-core 
CPU.  1  GB  of  RAM.  a  lOSOp  HDMI 
output,  Wi-Fi,  Bluetooth,  and  front 
and  back  cameras.  The  PlayBook 
weighs  1  pound  and  is  less  than  half 
an  inch  thick,  so  it’s  easy  to  carry 
around  on  assignment. 


MORE  INFO;  BlackBerry;  (519)  888-7465;  us.blackberry.com 

Designav*  Darling 

PageZephyr  2.11 

$99 

The  newest  version  of  this  desktop  search  engine  helps  publishers  who 
produce  content  in  applications  such  as  Adobe  InDesign,  QuarkXPress,  R  An| 

and  Microsoft  Publisher.  It  adds  full  support  for  Adobe  InDesign  CS5.  The  lljflill 

latest  version  offers  the  ability  to  extract  and  export  text  to  a  WordPress  UUUt 

Blog.  Scribd  account,  Google  Docs  account,  and  Box.net  account.  *  _  ' 


MORE  INFO:  Markzware;  (949)  756-5100;  markzware.com 


Movies  and  Megapixels 

Olympus  SZ-SOMR 

$399 


Ever  wish  you  had  taken  stills,  instead  of  shot  video,  or  vice  versa?  Well  the  new 
Olympus  SZ-30MR  is  here  to  make  that  wish  come  true.  The  camera  touts  itself  as 
the  first  ever  to  offer  simultaneous  recording  of  1080p  full-HD  movies  and 
16-megapixel  still  photos.  With  a  feature  called  Multi  Recording,  users  can  shoot 
different  recording  modes  at  the  same  time,  then  share  their  shots  in  the  format 
(movie,  wide-angle,  close-up.  digital  still,  etc.)  of  their  choice.  If  that’s  not  enough,  it 
also  has  a  jaw-dropping  24x  wide  optical  zoom  and  includes  a  backlit  CMOS  sensor 
for  low-light  shots,  3D  photo  shooting,  and  Eye-Fi  card  compatibility  so  users  can 
upload  photos  automatically  to  the  Web  —  without  cables. 


MORE  INFO:  Olympus;  1-888-553-4448;  olympusamerica.com 

HotMic 

iRig  Mic 

$59.99 

Now  reporters  have  the  ability  to  plug  a  microphone  into  the  podium  just  like  TV  and  .  . 

radio  reporters.  Made  by  IK  Multimedia,  which  also  makes  a  microphone  clip  for  the 
iPad,  this  handheld  condenser  mic  is  compatible  with  the  iPhone,  iPod  touch,  and 
iPad.  It  features  a  highly  unidirectional  electret-condenser  microphone  capsule 
that  provides  high-quality  recording  from  both  close  and  long  distances.  The 
mic  is  popular  with  musicians,  but  even  tone-deaf  journalists  can  use  it  for 
recording  speeches,  interviews,  or  any  other  source  that  can  be  recorded 
the 


MORE  INFO:  IK  Multimedia;  (954)  846-9101;  ikmultimedia.com 
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Say  Goodbye  to 
Static  Sites 

Use  metadata  to  give  big  stories  the  attention 
they  deserve 

BY  KEITH  JORDAN 

IMAGINE  THAT  MAJOR  NEWS  BREAKS  —  THE  KIND  THAT 

changes  everything  in  the  areas  your  publication  covers. 
Your  editorial  team  wants  to  throw  normal  design  out 
the  window  and  create  a  unique  treatment  that  conveys 
the  news  event’s  importance. 

Most  print  publications  have  long  since  found  ways  to  react 


to  this  situation.  But  what  about  your  | 
website?  ! 

Very  few  media  sites  have  the  flexi-  | 
bility  to  handle  these  eventualities 
without  custom  coding,  which  often 
requires  specialized  skills  you  may  not 
always  have  on  hand.  At  best,  many 
sites  have  a  predefined  “big  news”  I 

template.  And  some  don’t  even  have  i 
that  option.  Some  sites  I  review  sim-  | 
ply  pull  whatever  photo  is  attached  to  j 
the  story  onto  the  homepage,  whether  i 
it  makes  sense  without  reading  the  | 

story  or  not,  and  pull  the  lead  para¬ 
graph  of  the  story,  whether  it  has  con-  ! 
text  in  that  presentation  or  not. 

Why  are  these  limitations  unac¬ 
ceptable  in  print,  but  OK  on  the  | 

Web?  With  a  well-designed  system, 
you  can  accommodate  almost  any 
scenario  along  these  lines  Avith  non¬ 
technical  production  stalf.  Here’s  one 
way  to  do  it:  metadata. 

Flip  the  Switch  I 

If  this  were  a  technical  discussion, 
we  could  get  very  detailed  here.  But 
since  this  is  a  business  discussion  on 
how  to  operate  a  site  that  will  make 
you  proud  and  earn  you  lots  of 
money,  let’s  keep  it  simple.  Metadata 
is  information  that  is  attached  to 
your  articles  or  blog  posts.  It’s  always 
there,  riding  along  with  the  article  | 

wherever  it  goes,  but  not  always  dis-  j 
played,  and  it  can  be  displayed  in  dif-  , 


ferent  ways  as  a  template  requires. 
You  can  change  a  page  layout  while 
using  the  same  metadata.  It  can  be 
as  simple  as  flipping  a  switch. 

The  metadata  itself  can  be  any¬ 
thing,  but  most  commonly  would  be 
a  photo,  promotional  text,  and  per¬ 
haps  headline  that  you  attach  to  the 
article  specifically  to  appear  on  your 
homepage  or  section  pages.  This  can 
be  different  than  the  pictures  and 
text  that  appear  on  the  article  itself, 
since  your  team  knows  that  stuff 
won’t  make  sense  in  the  context  of  a 
homepage.  And  the  metadata  can  be 
used,  not  used,  played  big,  or  played 
small  as  the  layout  demands. 

Normal  day?  Use  your  default  set¬ 
ting  —  let’s  say  you  have  a  lead  story, 
a  couple  of  secondary  stories,  and 
then  a  list  of  headlines.  Since  you’re 
pulling  your  metadata  instead  of 
automatically  shoAving  the  pictures 
and  headlines  from  the  article  pages, 
everything  looks  tight  and  in  context. 

Miracle  on  the  Hudson?  Toggle  to 
a  layout  that  strips  your  lead  story 
across  the  top  of  the  page  and  makes 
the  offleads  bigger.  You’re  using  the 
same  metadata,  so  nobody  has  to  put 
much  special  time  into  working  up 
the  photos  and  text. 

World  War  III  breaks  out?  Toggle 
to  your  WWIII  layout  that  gives 
gigantic  play  to  the  top  story,  AAuth 
everything  else  an  afterthought. 


The  same  concepts  apply  Avith  ad- 
related  or  revenue-related  alternate 
layouts.  It’s  the  same  philosophy  and 
very  similar  technology. 

Limitless  Possibilities 

You  can  have  as  many  or  as  few 
layout  options  as  you  like,  and  if  you 
need  more,  any  junior  Web  developer 
can  create  more.  You  can  have  one 
for  vertical  lead  photos  and  another 
for  horizontal  lead  photos.  You  can 
have  one  for  a  video  as  the  lead  story 
—  and  then  plug  in  the  video  code  as 
metadata  in  the  article.  Your  editori¬ 
al  team  could  SAvitch  between  these 
options  Avith  no  technical  assistance. 
And  you  can  leverage  the  same  meta¬ 
data  or  alternate  metadata  for  your 
mobile  products. 

Sound  good?  You  can  do  this  Avith 
any  full-fledged  content  manage¬ 
ment  platform;  it  may  be  unavailable 
or  limited  on  simpler  point  solutions, 
and  on  some  in-house  systems.  It 
just  requires  the  right  conversations 
Avith  whoever  builds  or  deploys  your 
content  management  system.  The 
sad  thing  is  how  often  those  conver¬ 
sations  don’t  occur. 

The  same  level  of  control,  flexibility, 
and  refined  curation  you  expect  in  print 
is  within  your  reach  online.  At  your 
next  opportunity  to  review  or  change 
Web  publishing  systems,  be  sure  to  ask 
what  kind  of  flexibility  you  can  give 
your  editors  by  using  metaxiata  and 
templates  that  leverage  that  metadata,  ll 


Keith  Jordan  is  managing  director 
of  Upstream  Digital  Media 
(UpstreamDigitalMedia.com),  a 
consulting  business  that  focuses  on 
editorial  site  launches,  redesigns, 
and  workflows. 
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Maryam  Banikarim  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president  and  chief  marketing 
officer  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  Banikarim  will  be 
responsible  for  all  company-wide  market¬ 
ing,  communications,  and  research  efforts. 
She  will  also  be  a  member  of  the  Gannett 
Management  Committee.  She  joins  Gannett 
from  NBCUniversal,  where  she  was  senior  vice  president  of  inte¬ 
grated  sales  and  marketing. 


Trenton  Daniel  has  been  appointed 
by  The  Associated  Press  as  its  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Haiti.  Previously,  he  l 

served  as  a  reporter  for  The  Miam  i  I 
Herald.  Daniel  is  a  Creole-speaker  1 1 
and  has  been  writing  about  Haiti  1 
since  2000.  He  spent  much  of  last  i 
year  there  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Herald,  covering  the  aftermath  of 
the  January  2010  earthquake,  the 
stalled  reconstruction  efforts,  and 
the  ensuing  political  turmoil. 

Jennifer  Lee  has  I 

joined  the  board  of  j 
directors  of  the 

■  Center  for  Public 

Integrity.  Lee  is  a 
journalist  and  author 
who  spent  nine  years  at  The  New 
York  Times.  There  she  covered  tech¬ 
nology,  Washington,  crime,  poverty, 
and  culture.  Lee  is  also  the  author  I 
of  “The  Fortune  Cookie  Chronicles:  ! 
Adventures  in  the  World  of  Chinese 
Food.” 


Michael  Maness 
has  joined  the 
Knight  Foundation 
as  \ice  president  of 
its  Journalism  and 
Media  Innovation 
program.  Prexiously,  he  ser\  ed  as 
Gannett  s  \ice  president  of  innova¬ 
tion  and  design  where  he  helped 
launch  and  manage  several  local 
news  sites  across  the  company. 

Jennifer  Rainey  Marquez  has 
been  named  a  senior  editor  at 
PARADE.  Marquez  is  responsible 
for  managing  all  health  and  med¬ 
ical  coverage  for  a  circulation  of  70 
million.  Pre\aous  roles  include  sen¬ 
ior  health  editor  positions  at  O:  The 
Oprah  Magazine,  Women's  Health, 
and  Womans  Day. 

Jeff  Kuerzi  has 
joined  The  State 
Media  Co.  in 
Columbia,  S.C.,  as 
\ice  president  of 
advertising.  Kuerzi 
replaces  Carym  Manning,  who 
returned  to  her  home  state  of 
Michigan  in  Januarv’. 

Tom  Robbins  will  be  joining  the 
CUNY  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  as  its  first  investigative 
journalist  in  residence.  Robbins 


pre\iously  worked  for  the  Village 
Voice  and  is  considered  one  of  New 
York  City’s  premier  investigative 
reporters. 


Margie  Cochrane  has  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group  as 
senior  vice  president  of  sales  and 
marketing.  Previously,  she  was  sen- 


Jeff  Gottlieb  and 
Ruben  Vives, 
reporters  from  the 
Los  Angeles 
Times,  have  been 
awarded  the  2011 
Selden  Ring  Award  for  Investigative 
Reporting.  The  $35,000  annual 
award,  which  has  been  presented 
for  the  past  22  years  by  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Journalism  at 
University  of  Southern  California, 
honors  the  year’s  outstanding  work 
in  investigative  journalism  that  ted 
to  direct  results.  The  reporting 
team  was  recognized  for  “Breach 
of  Faith,"  which  exposed  pervasive 
municipal  corruption  in  the  city  of 
Belt,  Calif.,  and  detailed  exorbitant 
compensation  packages  received 
by  city  officials.  Eight  former  and 
current  city  officials  have  been 
arrested  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
scandal,  and  the  state  controller’s 
office  has  ordered  municipalities  in 
California  to  post  the  salaries  of 
officials  on  the  Internet. 


Rukmini  Callimacbi,  West  Africa 
correspondent  with  The  Associated 
Press,  won  the  2011  Eugene  S. 
Pulliam  National  Journalism 
Writing  Award  for  her  article  “Haiti- 
Hotel  Montana,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  Sept.  1,  2010.  Callimachi 
was  recognized  at  the  Ball  State 
University  Department  of 
Journalism’s  annual  awards  lunch¬ 
eon  with  a  plaque  and  a  $1,500 
prize,  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
Pulliam  family. 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row, 

Darren  Durlacb  of  The  Boston 
Globe  has  been  named  the  Ernie 
Crisp  Television  News 
Photographer  of  the  Year.  Durlach 
produced  the  video  for  the  recent 
series  on  Boston  public  schools 
and  received  the  honor  for  his 
work  in  2010  at  WBFF-TV  in 
Baltimore.  Newspapers  are  not 
currently  eligible  for  the  award 
from  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association. 
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I  ior  vice  president  of  advertising  at 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel. 
Prior  to  that,  she  was  director  of 
advertising  for  the  Arizona 
Republic,  a  Gannett  Co.  newspaper, 
and  spent  15  years  at  Denvers 
Rocky  Moun  tain  News  in  sales 
management  positions. 

Jack  Farrell  has 

been  named  senior 
reporter  for  money 
and  politics  at  the 
Center  for  Public 
Integrity.  In  the 
past,  he  reported  for  The  Denver 
Post  and  The  Boston  Globe.  He  is 
also  a  published  author. 

Claudia  Torrens  has  been 
appointed  as  Spanish-language 
reporter  by  The  Associated  Press, 
covering  immigrant  communities 
in  New  York  City,  labor  issues,  and 
arts  and  entertainment.  Before 
joining  AP,  she  covered  the  immi¬ 
gration  beat  for  the  MetroWest 
Daily  News  in  Framingham,  Mass., 

,  as  well  as  for  NY  1  News.  She 
I  joined  the  AP  in  2008  as  an 
editor-translator. 


Jane  Seagrave  has 
been  appointed 
publisher  of  the 
Vineyard  Gazette  of 
Martha  s  Vineyard. 
Previously,  she 
serv'ed  as  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  revenue  officer  for  The 
Associated  Press  in  New  York  City, 
where  she  has  worked  in  a  series  of 
executive  roles  since  2003.  She  has 
had  a  long  career  in  journalism  on 
both  the  editorial  and  business 
sides,  focusing  heavily  on  the 
emerging  world  of  electronic 
journalism. 


James  Gold  has  been  named 
publisher  and  managing  partner 
of  The  Aurora  (Colo.)  Sentinel  and 
Buckley  Guardian,  part  of  Aurora 
Media  Group.  His  previous  posi¬ 
tion  at  The  New  York  Times  Co. 
included  leadership  roles  in 
strategic  planning,  market 
research,  print  and  digital  brand 
development,  marketing  communi¬ 
cations,  customer  relationship 
management,  and  strategic 
transformational  change. 


Randall  Brant  has  joined  American 
Circulation  Innovations  (ACI)  as 
vice  president  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing.  In  his  20-plus  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  Brant  has  held  leadership  posi¬ 
tions  in  print,  digital,  and  niche 
publishing  with  top  newspapers, 
including  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Detroit  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  The 
Denver  Post,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

Kit  Rachlis  has 

Wjf  been  appointed  edi- 

tov  oi  The  American 
Prospect  in 

r*W  Washington,  D.C. 

^  Previous  roles 
include  editorial  positions  at  the 
Village  Voice,  LA  Weekly,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  most  recently, 
Los  Angeles  magazine.  He  also 
served  as  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Center  on  Communication 
Leadership  and  Policy  at  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Journalism  at 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Diego  Graglia  has  been  appointed 
deputy  sports  editor  in  Mexico  City 
for  The  Associated  Press  and  has 
worked  for  the  AP  as  a  translator 
since  2009.  He  will  help  improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  stories 
for  the  sports  report  in  Spanish. 

Eric  Newton  has 
been  promoted  to 
the  new  post  of 
senior  adviser  to  the 
president  at  the 
Knight  Foundation. 
In  his  new'  role  he  will  help  pursue 
strategic  partnerships  and  serve  as 
a  magnet  for  new  ideas  across  all 
foundation  programs.  He  previous¬ 
ly  served  as  vice  president  of 
Knight  s  Journalism  and  Media 
Innovation  program. 

tAmy  Lee  has 

Huntsville  (Texas) 
Item  as  publisher. 

appointment,  she 
served  as  general  manager 
and  advertising  director  of  the 
Glasgow  (Ky.)  Daily  Times.  She 
replaces  outgoing  publisher 
Dennis  Garrison,  who  resigned 
to  pursue  other  interests. 


TRADE/VENDORS 

Agfa  Graphics  announced  the 
appointment  of  Lois  Catala  as 
marketing  communications 
manager.  Catata  brings  extensive 
marketing  and  branding 
experience  to  Agfa,  previously 
working  for  Rutgers  University, 
Sharp  Electronics,  and  Sony 
Electronics.  Agfa  offers 
newspaper  industry  solutions, 
including  consumables, 
hardware,  software,  and 
services  for  production  workflow, 
design,  and  color  management. 

Mike  Bruner,  mill  manager 
with  International  Paper's 
Courtland  Mill  in  Courtland,  Ala., 
has  been  named  TAPPI/PIMA’s 
2011  Mill  Manager  of  the  Year. 
This  award  recognizes  the  mill 
manager  who  has  best  demon¬ 
strated  outstanding  leadership, 
management,  and  organizational 
skills  leading  to  improved  results 
at  the  facility  for  which  he  or  she 
is  responsible. 


Peter  Orsi  has  been  appointed  to 
The  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Havana.  Orsi  joined  the  news 
cooperative  in  2005  on  the  Latin 
America  desk  in  Mexico  City'  and 
has  reported  from  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  and  Paraguay. 

David  Payne  has 
been  named  senior 
vice  president  and 
chief  digital  officer 
of  Gannett  Co., 

Inc.  Payne  will 
be  a  member  of  the  Gannett 
Management  Committee.  Payne 
joins  Gannett  from  ShortTail 
Media,  Inc.,  where  he  was 
president  and  CEO  of  the  video 
ad  technology  start-up  he  co¬ 
founded  in  2008.  From  2004  to 
2008  he  was  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
CNN.com,  producing  and 
distributing  all  of  CNN’s  digital 
services. 

Tom  Ratkovich  has  been  named 
managing  partner  of  Aurora 
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joined  the  Joumah  advertising 
department  in  2005  as  director  of 
marketing  and  business  develop¬ 
ment  and  was  later  named  executive 
director.  She  previously  worked  in 
marketing  for  The  Boston  Globe. 


a  Veteran  political 
reporter 

Deborah  Tomilson 
has  been  named 
divisional  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  audience, 
business  development,  and  digital 
at  The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal. 
She  will  oversee  strategic  planning 
with  an  emphasis  on  audience  and 
business  development.  Tomilson 


Media  Group,  owner  of  The 
Aurora  (Colo.)  Sentinel  and 
Buckley  Guardian.  Ratkovich  is 
the  founder  of  ASTECH 
InterMedia,  a  company  dedicated 
to  facilitating  the  data-driven 
transformation  of  newsmedia 
companies.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  International  Newsmedia 
Marketing  Association’s  North 
American  board  of  directors. 


»  '  Amanda  Barrett 

has  been  appointed 
New  York  City  news 
B  editor  for  The 
^  Associated  Press. 

— '  Barrett  was  named 
deputy  east  editor  in  2008  and  was 
involved  in  establishing  the  AP’s 
regional  desk  in  Philadelphia.  She 
joined  the  AP  in  2007  as  the  con¬ 
tent  coordinator  for  multimedia. 


PMatt  Thompson 

has  joined  the  board 
of  directors  of  the 
Center  for  Public 
Integrity.  Thompson 
is  an  editorial 

product  manager  at  NPR,  where  he 
works  with  NPR  member  stations 
on  the  development  of  multiple  local 
websites.  Before  coming  to  NPR, 
Thompson  served  as  interim  online 
community  manager  for  the  Knight 
Foundation.  Earlier  in  his  career, 
Thompson  was  deputy  Web  editor 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
and  the  first  online  reporter/ 
producer  for  the  Fresno  Bee. 


NO  Other  profession  in  the  world  requires  the  stami¬ 
na,  strength,  and  intelligence  of  newspaper  profes¬ 
sionals.  If  newspaper  professionals  had  extra 
time  on  their  hands.  Mount  Everest  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  day  hike.  Hulk  Hogan  would  be  mincemeat,  and 
"Jeopardy"  would  go  broke.  One  tough  crowd  —  and  in 
today's  challenging  world,  it's  a  good  thing. 

Editor  &  Publisher  understands  what  it  takes  to  stay  competitive  and  has 
helped  newspaper  leaders  stay  one  step  ahead,  tackling  relevant  and 
timely  issues  for  1 27  years.  _  _ 

If  you're  looking  to  stay  on  top  of  your  game  with  L  CT^I  w 
comprehensive  insight  and  global  perspectives  —  W  J 

look  to  E&P  _  EDITORtTPUBUSHER. 


Shailagh  Murray  is  leaving  The 
Washington  Post  to  serve  as  com¬ 
munications  director  for  Vice 
President  Joe  Biden.  Murray  has 
spent  the  past  six  years  covering 
Congress  and  political  campaigns 
for  the  Post.  Before  coming  to  the 
Post,  Murray  worked  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  from  1999  to  2005, 
covering  politics  and  Congress  and 
had  also  done  previous  stints  for 
WSJ  as  a  correspondent  in  Brussels 
and  Prague. 


Christina  Rexrode 
^  has  joined  the  New 

York  bureau  of  The 
Associated  Press  as  a 
reporter  covering 

I  -  retail.  Previously,  she 

worked  at  The  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  covering  banking  since 
2008,  and  prior  to  that  she  was  a 
business  reporter  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 
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For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twitter.com/kainengroup 
Customized  User-Friendly  25  page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 
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MEDIA  PARTNERS 

604  Sutter  St.,  Suite  394 
Folsom,  CA  95630 
Ptione  916-673-9779 
lelf&ipmediapartners  com 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


We  assist  owners  In  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principat : ; 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
expeiierKe  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discus^  or, 
for  more  information,  visd 

jpmediapartners.com  , 

Mermen  *  Acqaisitiou  *  Valoadoot 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
www.kamengroupxom 

We  broker  the  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  shoppers. 
Let  us  help  you  secure  a  qualified  buyer. 
516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 
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of  Community 
Newspapers 
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Rickenbacher  Media 

6731  Desco  Df.,  Dallas,  TX  75225 
edia&msn.com  •  mm.rickenbcKhermedia.com 


Announcements 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

We're  pleased  to  service  clients  from  Britain,  Germany, 
Israel,  Singapore,  U.S.V.I.  and  Hawaii. 

Let  us  help  you  too! 

51 6-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 
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Help  Wanted 
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Call  me  about  a  proposal 
called  “Money  Grows  on  Trees 
and  other  natural  scenes.” 
Call  Robert  Barrows  at 
R.M.  Barrows  Advertising 

650-344-1951 

www.barrows.com 


E^P 

CLASSIFIEDS 

TIm  Rtowapaper 
Indiwtry'*  iM^ng 
plac*  sine*  18841 


For  more  information  on  how 
we  can  help  you  promote  your 
business,  call  Jon  Sorenson  at 
1-800-887-1615 


PROFITABLE  AWARD-WINNING 
MIDWEST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

Rapidly  growing  community  plus 
steady  seasonal  tourist  area.  Family 
owned  and  operated  for  more  than 
35  years.  A  nice  fit  for  a  single  opera¬ 
tor  or  as  part  of  an  existing  printing 
operation  or  publishing  group. 
Serious  inquires  only. 

Please  email; 

newspaperforsaleS  1  ^yahoo.com 
or  call  Charlie  Wrubel:  201  -SI  9-6973 


FOR  SALE  BY  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Leading  quarterly  multi-cultural, 
educational  resource  mag  reviews 
library  &  classroom  materials.  Natural 
Holistic  FL  title.  Top  Sedona,  AZ  mag. 
Upstate  NY  weekly.  Baseball  Legends 
Illustrated  comic.  PA  regional  mags. 
51 6-379-2797  •  mfo@kofncnGroup.com 


Job  Wanted 


REPORTER  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHER  FOR  HIRE 

Editorial  professional  offers  quality, 
dedication,  flair  and  utility:  spot 
news,  prep  sports  and  features.  For  a 
packet  of  clips  and  credentials, 
please  email  job  particulars: 
multigram@toast.net 


EDITORe^PUBLISHER 

CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL 


$75.00 

for  up  to  100  words 

$25.00 

for  each  additional  35  word  increment. 


For  More  Information  Call  Jon  at 

1-800-887-1615 


ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE  FOR 
THE  PRINCETON  PACKET 

Self-motivated  sales  professional 
sought  for  growing  community  pub¬ 
lishing  group.  The  Princeton  Packet  is 
seeking  a  dynamic  individual  driven 
to  meet  and  exceed  sales  goals  by 
servicing  and  growing  an  existing 
sales  territory. 

Excellent  communication  skills,  pro¬ 
fessional  presentation  and  solid  track 
record  of  success  are  required.  Our 
group  publishes  19  weekly  publica¬ 
tions,  a  regional  website  and  a  bi¬ 
monthly  glossy  magazine  serving  the 
communities  of  central  New  Jersey, 
and  our  roots  date  back  to  the 
founding  of  The  Princeton  Packet  in 
1 786.  If  you're  a  self-motivated  sales 
professional  looking  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  rewarded  for  hard  work 
and  success,  come  join  our  team. 
Send  resume,  including  salary 
requirements  to 
The  Princeton  Packet,  Inc., 

PO  Box  3S0,  Princeton,  NJ  08S42, 
Attn:  Advertising  Director,  fax  to 
(609)92 1  -271 4  or  e-mail  to 
hr@centraljersey.com 
with  the  subject  line  of:  AAE-EP 

Requirements; 

3-5  years  of  outside  sales  experience, 
car  and  valid  driver's  license 
required,  as  are  computer  skills. 
Women  and  Minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

For  more  information  about 
Packet  Publications,  please  visit: 
www.centraljersey.com 


Help  Wanted 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Packet  Publications,  based  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  seeks  a  dynamic, 
motivated  sales  professional  to  lead 
our  25-I-  person  sales  team  in  this  up¬ 
scale  market.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  5-1-  years  of  sales  and 
sales  management  experience,  pref¬ 
erably  at  a  weekly  newspaper  group 
and  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
generate  new  business  while  leading 
sales  teams  focused  on  retail,  classi¬ 
fied  (telesales)  and  online.  Join  our 
family-owned  group  of  1 1  award 
winning  paid  community  newspa¬ 
pers,  7  free  weekly  total  market  cov¬ 
erage  tabs,  a  weekly  arts  and  enter¬ 
tainment  magazine,  a  semi-monthly 
glossy  magazine,  numerous  special 
focus  newsprint  magazines,  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  operation  and  a 
growing  web  presence  -  centraljer- 
sey.com.  Come  grow  with  us,  a  com¬ 
pany  with  a  future  and  a  history  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  its  flagship  newspaper. 
The  Princeton  Packet,  first  published 
in  1786! 

Send  resume  to: 
hr@centraljersey.com 
with  the  subject  line  of  AD-EP 
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Brainworks 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 

Brainworks  Software  is  looking  for  motivated  people 
with  Strong  experience  in  newspaper  advertising, 
circulation,  or  billing  systems  who  would  like  to  be  part 
of  an  exciting  company  with  products  that  are  taking 
the  industry  by  storm. 


We're  looking  for  project  and  implementation  people  with: 

Hands  on  experience  with  a  vendor  or  practical  newspaper  experience 
Database  Skills  •  Organizational  skills  •  Teaching  ability 


The  position  requires  50%  travel. 

Please  email  your  resume  to  hr@brainworks.com 
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Shoptalk 

A  Message  from 
Christchurch 

The  Value  of  User-Generated  Content 


Here  is  a  sample  of  the  stories  I  have  been 
told  in  my  quake-stricken  home  city  of 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand: 

A  friend  gave  mouth-to-mouth  to  a  fallen  man,  through 
blood  and  bone  and  crushed  teeth.  The  man  died. 
Another,  racing  down  the  hill  in  his  car  to  get  to  his  young 


BY  KAILA  COLBIN 


son  at  school,  being  blocked  by  a 
rockfall,  getting  on  a  bike,  arriving 
marginally  farther,  ditching  the 
bike,  running,  rounding  the  corner, 
seeing  the  collapsed  cliff  that  had 
buried  the  back  half  of  the  school. 
His  son  is  alive. 

A  third,  trapped  on  the  first  floor 
of  a  building  with  25  students,  being 
rescued  by  a  nameless  window 
cleaner  w  ho  smashed  the  window 
and  accompanied  every  person 
dowTi  his  ladder,  guiding  their  everv’ 
step  until  everyone  came  out  safely. 

Here  is  a  taste  of  what  you  have  to 
deal  with  in  the  aftermath  of  an 
earthquake: 

You  have  no  power.  This  means 
your  TV  doesn’t  work,  and  neither 
does  your  Internet  or  your  cordless 
phone.  You  can’t  recharge  your  cell 
phone,  and  you’ve  used  up  all  the 
batteries  frantically  trying  to  get 
through  to  your  loved  ones  on  the 
overloaded  network.  This,  of  course, 
is  assuming  you  have  your  phone 
and  didn’t  leave  it  behind,  along 
with  your  wallet  and  your  laptop,  in 
the  frenzied  scramble  to  get  out 
alive  w'hile  the  walls  of  your  build¬ 
ing  collapsed  around  you.  You  have 
no  water  to  drink,  and  none  to  flush 
the  toilet,  so  you  dig  holes  in  the 


backyard.  You  may  have  lost  your 
car,  your  office,  your  job,  your  home, 
your  friend,  your  spouse.  You  have 
to  surmount  innumerable  additional 
hurdles,  deal  with  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  and  government  agencies,  item¬ 
ize  your  destruction,  and  fill  out 
your  paperwork:  administrative  and 
logistical  distractions  that  require 
effort  and  attention  just  when  you 
are  at  your  lowest  in  terms  of  emo¬ 
tional  and  psychological  resources. 

Here  is  some  of  what  you  need  in 
the  event  of  a  natural  disaster: 

You  need  to  know  your  loved  ones 
are  alive  and  OK.  You  need  to  know^ 
where  to  get  w'ater,  which  roads  are 
open,  whether  any  supermarkets 
are  functioning,  whether  there  is 
additional  danger,  where  the  nearest 
Porta  Potti  is  located,  where  you  can 
get  gas  for  the  car.  You  need  to 
know  whether  others’  experience  is 
better  or  w'orse  than  yours,  who 
needs  w'hat  kind  of  help,  who  is 
around  to  help  you,  and  who  is  just 
around  so  you  don’t  feel  so  desper¬ 
ately  alone,  so  mortally  terrified, 
and  so  full  of  grief  and  uncertainty. 

And  here  is  what  user-generated 
content  does  for  you: 

It  helps  you  find  your  loved  ones. 

It  tells  you  where  there  is  water  and 


which  supermarkets  are  functioning. 
It  connects  you  wfith  those  around 
you,  w'hether  they  need  help,  can 
help  you,  or  neither.  If  you  happen 
to  be  overseas  when  disaster  strikes 
at  home,  it  helps  you  understand 
what  is  happening  on  the  ground, 
not  from  a  media  perspective,  but 
from  the  perspective  of  your  neigh- 
I  hors,  the  people  w'ho  are  living  and 
i  breathing  this  event,  who  will  be 
picking  up  the  pieces  for  years  after 
the  CNN  and  BBC  cameras  have  left, 
who  will  have  to  rely  on  each  other 
j  when  the  world’s  attention  and 
sympathies  inevitably  refocus  on  the 
ne.xt  disaster  elsew'here. 

In  a  disaster,  UGC  is  not  here 
for  your  entertainment.  It  is  not 
competing  with  network  news  for 
ad  dollars.  It  does  not  care  whether 
you  think  it  should  be  pitted  against 
the  professionals  for  a  journalism 
award.  It  is  a  way  for  people  experi- 
;  encing  the  most  significant  event  of 
their  lives  to  bear  witness,  to  cry  out 
their  pain  and  their  suffering  and 
their  need,  to  connect  with  people 
close  by  w  ho  are  sharing  the 
experience  and  with  people  far 
■  away  w'ho,  but  for  their  voices, 

I  might  mistake  these  events  for  a 
j  blockbuster  movie  filmed  on  a 
soundstage.  No  human  can  fail  to 
be  moved  by  the  horrific  tragedy  of 
Japan,  made  so  real  by 
:  the  user-generated  content  coming 
from  that  ravaged  coastline  —  its 
very  lack  of  professionalism  making 
!  it  so  abundantly  clear  that  there  is 
no  difference  at  all  between  us  and 
them.  In  these  turbulent  times,  we 
cannot  afford  to  distance  ourselves 
I  from  the  humanity  at  the  other  end 
of  the  camera,  and  from  the  reality 
j  that  there  but  for  the  grace  go  we. 

I’m  grateful  for  your  user-generat¬ 
ed  content  on  Twitter  or  in  the 
comments.  Stay  safe  out  there.  ffl 

This  column  originally  appeared 
in  MediaPost’s  Online  Spin. 
i  Kaila  Colbin  is  CMO  of 
minimonos.com,  a  virtual  world 
j  for  good  green  kids.  Follow  her 
I  @kcolhin. 
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pcrfp  2010 

A/IARKET  GUIDE 


CLOSE  OUT 

SALE 


>89 

44%  Discount 

$71  savings  from  regular  price 

While  Supplies  Last 


For  decades,  marketers  have 
used  the  E&P  Market  Guide  as 
a  planning  tool,  relying  on  the 
rich  demographic  and  econom¬ 
ic  tables  to  prepare  remarkably 
accurate  annual  projections. 
Now  in  its  86th  printing,  the 
2010  E&P  Market  Guide  is 
better  than  ever!  With  newly 
updated  data  throughout  the 
book,  and  carefully  constructed 
forecasts  based  on  more  than 
90  individual  variables  drawn 
from  Department  of  Commerce 
data  and  reports  from  city 
chambers  of  commerce  from 
across  the  country,  the  2010  - 
edition  of  this  indispensable 
tool  is  a  must-have  for 
marketers  in  all  industries. 


MARKET 

GUIDE 


•  Quality  ol  Life  Data 

•  Latest  Census  Data 

•  Exclusive  Economic 
and  DemograpNc' 
Projections  tor  2010 


PLUS... Critical  market  data 
for  more  than  1 ,600  cities  and 
all  3,096  US  counties  and 
descriptions  of  all  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets. 

EXCLUSIVE  MARKET 
RANKING  TABLES 

Exclusive  year-end  projections 
tell  how  every  MSA  and  the 
top  250  counties  and  cities 
with  daily  newspapers  will 
stack  up  by  year-end.  Includes 
population,  disposable 
income,  personal/household 
income,  and  total  retail  sales 
by  category. 

A  SPECIAL  SECTION 
FOR  RETAIL  SALES  AND 
FORECASTS  WITH 


i 


The  "Better  Living  Index,"  a 
relocation  guide,  includes  new 
ranking  tables  that  compare 
costs  of  living  information, 
crime  data,  and  education 
by  city. 


Go  to  www.mediainfo.com/marketguide 


STATE-BY-STATE  DATA, 
CANADIAN  MARKET  DATA 

...  and  COMPREHENSIVE 
MAPS  for  MSAs,  CMAs, 
and  all  cities  where  a  daily 
newspaper  is  published. 


For  faster  service  call  888.732.7323  or  949.660.6150  (OUTSIDE  U.S.) 


Or  send  order  with  payment  to: 

Editor  8c  Publisher  Directories,  P.O.  Box  25859,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92799 
www.mediainfo.com/marketguide 


Impact  Engine 


Register  for  an  account  today: 

www.impactengine.com 

866.467.2289 


Start  selling  the  highest 
revenue  generating  rich 
media  ad  formats...  today! 
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